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THIS MONTH’S COVER: There’s nothing new about 
a picture of marines climbing down a cargo net into wait- 
ing landing craft, but there is something new in the idea 
proposed in this month’s lead article A Suggested New 
Role For The Navy-Marine Corps Team. The author 
discusses in detail a new dual purpose striking force in 
which the Marine Corps would be prepared to answer 
any danger threat to the United States, within 24 hours 
if necessary, by striking either by sea or through the air. 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT—By the time this issue 
is received Maj Houston Stiff and recently-promoted- 
to-Maj Edwin Simmons will be re-exploring the 
boondocks of Quantico as students of the Amphibi- 
ous Warfare School, Junior Course. Maj Stiff, an 
artist and infantryman of ability, was at the helm 
of the GazeETTE for two and one-ha!f years. Maj 
Simmons utilized his college magazine experience to 
advantage for three and one-half years for the 
GazeTTE. Both resurrected the magazine to its pres- 
ent standard size and, in the opinion of the new 
editors, did a superb job. 

The new editors will offer no preview of the 
November issue. We will state, however, there are 
several good articles on hand. New editors should 
be acompanied by new authors and aided by old 
and faithful contributors. All Marines are invited 
to put that idea on paper for the GAZETTE. 


VOLUME 33, NUMBER 10. Published monthly by the Marine 
Corps Association, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. Copyright 1949. Entered as second-class matter at the 
post office at Quantico, Va., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Single copy, 30 cents; subscription rate, $3.00 a year. Sub- 
scriptions of all members or honorably discharged former 
members of the Armed Forces include membership in the 
Marine Corps Association. Articles, photographs, book re- 
views, and letters of professional interest are invited. If ac- 
cepted, these are paid for at prevailing space rates. Opinions 
expressed in the GAZETTE do not necessarily reflect the atti- 
tude of the Navy Department nor of Marine Corps Head- 
quarters. GAZETTE material may not be reproduced without 
written permission. 















>< Man’sfirst airplane instrument for 
automatic flight was the Automatic 
Stabilizer introduced by Sperry in 
1914. Down through the years, Sperry 
has developed — through pioneering 
research and engineering — many 
added “firsts” in aviation equipment. 


>< Now, Sperry introduces the ZERO 
READER . . . the only manual system 
approaching the performance of 





stabilized automatic flight control... 
another progressive step toward de- 
velopment of all-weather operations. 


>< Developed by Sperry with the 
cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, USAF 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
ways to improve flying techniques. 
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Personal Affairs Assistant . 
Dear Sir: 


After a glance at the new war T/Os, it becomes evident to 
the undersigned that a new slogan can be added to Marine 
Corps recruiting posters — “Family Troubles? Join The 
Marines!” 

A new empire has sprung up, ripping away another strand 
from the fraying “line of tradition,” and adding it to the al- 
ready “fat rope of administration.” Evidence of this empire— 
Personal Affairs, by title—exists on every level of the “K” 
series T/Os from company up. From now on, it seems, com- 
pany and battery commanders, executive officers, and platoon 
leaders—not to mention the first sergeant—will not have to 
bother with the personal affairs problems of their men. Com- 
panies, batteries, and battalions are now provided with—God 
save the mark—a personal affairs assistant. A description of 
MOS 5241, Personal Affairs Assistant, reads in part: “Per- 
forms various duties incident to the counseling of Marines and 


” 


dependents of Marines on personal problems . . .” Are we 
taking our dependents with us next time? 

A roundup of the Marine division T/O reveals that over 
120 enlisted men are assigned primary duties as “Personal 
Affairs Assistants.” Undoubtedly the T/E will include type- 
writers, desks, chests, sympathy chits, and camp stools for 
these individuais, as well as one towel, large, per individual as 
a personal weapon. As a matter of interest, the artillery regi- 
ment, although smaller than the rifle regiment, has nine more 
personal affairs assistants. Obviously, the implication is that 
artillerymen have more personal affairs trouble than the rifle- 
men. 

Perhaps a far more important implication is that company 
and battery commanders and first sergeants are not capable of 
taking care of the personal problems of their men. Is it possi- 
ble that personnel assigned to duty as personal affairs assistants 





Each month the GAzeETTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
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will have the broad background necessary to the proper han- 
dling of personal problems which the company commander 
will not have? Will these glorified chaplains assistants be well 
trained in their jobs? Remembering some of the classification 
“experts” who permeated our ranks during the late unpleasant- 
ness, I doubt it. 

As a solution to the problem, I recommend dropping this 
extra icing on the special services cake, and returning the 
matter of personal affairs to the old reliable personal affairs 
assistant—the first sergeant. (Oops! Pardon me, the master 
sergeant, MOS 0319.) 

If this is not possible, I recommend that all personal affairs 
personnel in a Marine division be formed into a “Personal Af- 
fairs Company” in division headquarters battalion and farmed 
out to those organizations needing the most advice. This 
would accomplish two things. First, it would insure continual 
training under the centralized control of the Division Special 
Services Officer. Second, during the amphibious operations 
that the division might be involved in, the Personal Affairs 
Company could be used to augment the division shore party 
and later pipelined to forward echelons as replacements. 

Henry H. ReicHner, 


Major, USMC. 


Uniforms and Liberty Conduct .. . 
Dear Sir: 


Joining the chorus of criticism against uniforms and equip- 
ment in current use by the Corps, I would like to say something 
about the jacket, service, khaki, and the jacket, service, winter. 
The khaki jacket, the only liberty uniform in use where un- 
dress khaki is not worn, is, in the opinion of a majority of 
enlisted marines, one of the wo:st looking summer uniforms 
in any service. The usual complaint, made about the green 
jacket as well as the khaki, is that it makes a man look like 
a pregnant woman. 

The Gazette’s July cover illustrates this very well. Note 
that every khaki jacket worn in the picture looks sloppy and 
ill-fitting. Some have lateral wrinkles under the pockets, indi- 
cating that they are too large, while others have the wrinkles 
from armpit to neck which indicates a tightness under the 
arms. One is too loose around the waist, so that what is sup- 
posed to be the waist comes down around the hips. True, there 
are adjustments at the sides, but taking up on these too much 
results in added wrinkles. 

A longer coat, somewhat of the type which is also shown on 
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the above-mentioned cover, would be a vast improvement over 
the present uniform. Removal of the unnecessary hip pockets 
on the new trousers would also add to the appearance of the 
uniform. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Cpl Maid’s letter in the 
July issue of the Gazette and I would like to add that many 
offenders in the matter of sloppy uniforms and unsoldierly con- 
duct on liberty are to be found among supply personnel and 
office personnel and other such places where men tend to get 
away from rigid military discipline and stiff inspections by 
sentries when going on liberty. Such sloppy marines are to 
be found among officers and staff NCOs as well as among pri- 
vates and PFCs. 

While there are, I believe, at least weekly inspections at most 
such places, perhaps a more complete indoctrination in the 
wearing and upkeep of the uniform and personal conduct on 
liberty would improve the situation. 

Derek V. Roemer, 


PFC, USMC. 


Mexico City College Ex-Marines .. . 
Dear Sir: 


As a former marine who is taking advantage of the GI Bill 
of Rights here at Mexico City College, I’d like to pass on 
some information which may be of interest. 

Of the 800 students studying here at the college, we have 
over 100 former marines, many of them ex-officers. Recently 
we wrote the National Commandant of the Marine Corps 
League requesting charter papers to start a League post here 
to be known as the Halls of Montezuma Post. 

I learn more Spanish down here in a few weeks than I ever 
learned in Nicaragua or other Latin American countries in 
years of campaigning. Incidentally, the opportunities through- 
out Latin America for Americans with a knowledge of Spanish 
and the psychology and customs of the people are unlimited. 

If any of your readers cares to get in touch with me, I'll 
be very glad to see that a catalogue is forwarded immediately. 
Naturally, I want to see as many marines as possible get down 
here and take an active interest in our Marine Corps League 
Post. 

Marc WILLIAMs, 
Mexico City College. 


The Self-propelled Ponton Barge . . 


Dear Sir: 

A solution to the “land tanks early but how?” problem 
might be found in the familiar self-propelled ponton barge. I 
have seen nothing printed on the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the barge in this role. Perhaps the reason is 
that there is an all-important disadvantage which precludes its 
use in this manner, but if so, it hasn’t occurred to me. It may 
be your readers will be anxious to point it out to me. 

In any case, I have listed below some of the advantages of 
the SP barge as a tank carrier in the ship to shore movement 











and, with these in mind, I present the barge as a possible 
solution. 

1. The barge itself presents a low silhouette. 

2. The barge is capable of taking underwater hits on one 
or more (depending on its size) pontons without losing buoy- 
ancy. 

3. The barge is easily modified as to size, allowing flexibility 
in the number of tanks to be landed from one barge. 

4. The barge is cheap, easily transported to the target area, 
and must be taken along anyway for use by the shore party. 

5. The tank and barge combined, while waterborne, offer 
only a very little larger vertical target area than does the tank 
alone on level ground. 

6. With proper chocking and size of barge, the tank would 
be able to fire on the run in, fire that must be more accurate 
than that of the LVT(A) because of a smoother-riding gun 
platform. 

7. Assault infantry could ride in on the same barge as the 
tank with no increase in the size of the barge necessary. 
Rospert J. PErricu, 


2dLt, USMC. 


Mechanize the Amphibious Attack . . .? 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading LtCol Stuart’s article Mechan- 
ization of the Amphibious Attack. I feel that in content it is 
excellent and that LtCol Stuart deserves a word of praise for 
his efforts. However, I don’t believe his concept is applicable 
to the Marine Corps. 

How does he intend to transport such armor and mechan- 
ized forces to the landing area so as to get them ashore in the 
assault waves? If the conventional transports are used, they 
must be brought in close to shore to discharge tanks and 
vehicles in a transport area so that, when discharged, they will 
not have more than 5-6,000 yards to travel to reach the landing 
beach. If that is the plan, how are the transport area and the 
movement to the beach to be protected from attacks by guided 
missiles and long range artillery with proximity fuse am- 
munition? 

I agree that some change must be made in the technique of 
our amphibious attack, especially the ship-to-shore phase of it. 
I don’t believe that armor for the Marine Corps, particularly 
in the assault waves, is the answer. The close-in transport area 
required for such an operation is too vulnerable. The move- 
ment ashore is too slow, too vulnerable to obstacles, heavy surf, 
mine fields, and dug-in antiboat or antitank guns. They must 
have lighter, more maneuverable forces to prepare the way. 
They must have infantry protection and above all, they must 
have positive and unlimited logistical support which can not 
always be assured in the early stages of an amphibious assault. 

I believe we must have greater dispersion of our landing 
forces at sea while it is still aboard transports and cargo vessels. 
Our transport area must be many miles to sea, out of range of 
land observers and long range artillery fire. Our movement of 
initial assault forces to the beach must be fast and secret to 
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attain tactical surprise. Lightly equipped forces supported by 
air and naval gunfire must establish a beachhead prior to 
landing of armor, heavy equipment and mechanized forces. 
These light forces to be landed by new types of sea and air 
transports. 


LtCol Stuart’s concept of mechanized amphibious attack is 
more applicable to large armed forces than to the FMF. The 
preponderance of material which he vizualized, would never 
be allotted our FMF to carry out a limited mission ashore as 
prescribed by law. If the Marine Corps was to become as 
heavy as his concept would dictate, it would lose its greatest 
asset of readiness and mobility and become another “Army 
type unit” and as such there is no excuse for it to exist. If 
LtCol Stuart’s concept for an amphibious attack was accepted, 
then such operations would be assignments for armored corps 
and not for the Marine Corps. 

Because our potential enemy is most formidable in his array 
of armor and artillery and because he depends on overwhelm- 
ing power and force to gain his objectives, it seems to be the 
contention of many, that to combat him we must also depend 
upon overwhelming force and power. I believe this is an er- 
roneous and impractical idea, especially for forces of the size 
that the Marine Corps will be allowed. Except in an am- 
phibious attack where whole armies are used, such as were 
carried out in the European Theater during World War II, 
I believe it would be highly impracticable to attempt to land 
enough armor on a defended beach to meet an enemy counter- 
attack head on. Especially unwise would be such an attempt 
if the terrain was highly suitable to armor tactics. 

We, in the Marine Corps, must face reality. The Marine 
Corps never will be a large organization as compared to other 
military forces. We will have to be moderate in our propor- 
tions of each type of weapon. We can’t be a mechanized 
armored force nor can we be an air landing force. Our pri- 
mary mission is amphibious. Our normal secondary mission, 
particularly in peace time, is as a security force. Both these 
missions require a high degree of readiness and mobility. David 
didn’t kill Goliath by matching strength with him. Why should 
we try to kill a bear by wrestling with him? 

L. W. Watt, 
LrCol, USMC. 


More About Discipline . 
Dear Sir: 


In recent articles in the GAzettE Sgts Holt and Dye are to 
be congratulated and praised. If nothing else was accom- 
plished, they have caused a few individuals to think about the 
situation that exists throughout the Marine Corps today, and 
these thoughts will benefit the Corps. 

To see a situation and look at it squarely is a step toward 
the proper solution for it. 

One of the reasons for lack of discipline in the Corps today 
is an aftermath of the war. Men fought and risked their 


lives and now they are relaxing. This is one of the worst 
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things they could do at this critical time in history. Most of 
our leaders seem to realize there is a lack of discipline, but few 
seem to take any action to correct the situation. If I and 
every other NCO in the Marine Corps would take a little con- 
sideration of the situation that exists and do our best to correct 
it, surely we could turn up with a better Marine Corps. 

Everytime you turn around someone is harping upon the 
“Old Corps.” I maintain that we never will, and actually 
don’t want to, return to the standards of the “Old Corps.” 
The men who served in the old Corps were proud of it and 
were actively engaged in making it better. They were proud 
to be called Marines. Should we be satisfied with the stand- 
ards which they considered not good enough? 

The Marine Corps is the same. We aren’t trying to reach 
the standards of the past. We don’t want to reach those stand- 
ards. No, we want to pass them and make the Marine Corps 
a much better outfit. Who cares what happened to the Marine 
Corps yesterday except as a goal for us to reach and pass 
today? They were good in ’02 but we will be better in ’50. 

That is the objective of each and every Marine whether he 
is officer, NCO, or plain private. The sooner that we as indi- 
viduals start working the sooner we will have a corps that 
has never been equaled. It will be a corps of which we can be 
proud; a corps which we would die for. 

We as marines have the greatest opportunity in a lifetime 
to take part in building a corps of the future in which men 
will be fighting to get a chance to serve. We can build that 
corps today. 

Everyone seems to have the answer to what is wrong with 
the Corps today. I maintain there is nothing wrong with the 
Marine Corps except the men, you and I, who are serving it 
but not trying to improve it. 

James R. Payne, 


Sgt, USMC. 
Physical Fitness .. . 
Dear Sir: 


While a new officer’s fitness report is in prospect, there 
seems to me to be one matter that should be cleared up. 

The question is “Should markings on physical fitness (physi- 
cal stamina; endurance under hardship, adversity, or discour- 
agement) be based on estimation or on actual observation?” 

It has been my observation that reporting seniors often base 
a physical fitness mark on how the officer or man looks at a 
glance instead of how he actually endures hardship, adversity, 
or discouragement. However, a completely different attitude 
obtains when it comes to marking “presence of mind,” for 
example. 

On current fitness report forms, presence of mind is defined 
as “the ability to think and act promptly and effectively in an 
unexpected emergency or under great strain.” Here again, 
according to my observation, reporting seniors tend to mark 
“not observed” unless the individual reported on has actually 


















been observed operating in an unexpected emergency or under 
great strain. 

This difference in attitude toward “physical fitness” and 
“presence of mind” appears to be inconsistency of thought that 
could be cleared up by different wording on the proposed new 
fitness report form. 

I submit that “physical fitness” like “presence of mind” 
should be marked “not observed” unless the reporting senior 
has actually observed the individual reported on as he endured 
the hardship, adverstiy, or discouragement. I don’t believe 
that promotion boards are interested in knowing how physically 
fit a marine looks sitting behind a desk or standing on a parade 
ground. That’s covered well enough under “military bearing 
and neatness.” 

Dennis D. NicHotson, Jr., 


Captain, USMC. 


About Face . 
Dear Sir: 


I believe the Marine Corps Gazette should look more 
to the future and touch more lightly in the past. In this re- 
spect I suggest that more attention and consideration be given 
the seemingly “radical” hypotheses submitted by junior officers, 
some of whom I know quite well. 

In the midst of a course combining radiological defense, 
nuclear physics, chemical warfare, and biological warfare, I 
find myself wondering if the Marine Corps isn’t dragging 
anchor in its present-day activities. 

The Corps is teeming with young “Billy Mitchells” and it 
would not be unwise to give their ideas an outlet. I don’t 
contend that every junior officer should be regarded as a sage, 
but I maintain that the future of the Marine Corps rests 
upon the progressive thinking of its youth coupled with intelli- 
gent leadership and guidance on the part of its elders. 

From all indications, the next war will involve two hemi- 
spheres in its entirety. It shall be a war of two fundamental 
ideologies, of which there is space for only one—therefore a 
fight to the finish. 

A few atom bombs could have neutralized any of the am- 
phibious operations of World War II in their ship-to-shore 
phase. What are we doing about this? How are we preparing 
for the more insidious types of warfare? 

Therein lies a man-sized project for the GazetTe. 
NicHotas A. CANZONA, 
2dLt, USMC. 

Ep: Careful attention and full consideration are given 

all articles submitted to the GAZETTE for publication, radi- 
cal hypotheses included. However, certain requirements 


must be fulfilled if the GazETTE is to continue to be the 


professional magazine for professional marines, its prime 
aim and reason for existence. For this reason, the GAZETTE 
will always attempt to be a forum but hopes to avoid be- 
coming a soap box. Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that the GazETTE employs no staff of writers and has no 


(Continued on page 8) 
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special correspondents on its payroll. It depends for its 


material upon what is submitted by its many readers and 






























friends; it originates little other than its general layout. 
\s regards what the Marine Corps is doing about the 
more insidious types of warfare, the GAZETTE will attempt 
to keep its readers informed insofar as security regula- 
the GAZETTE welcomes 
They are the best safe- 


tions and policy permit. Finally, 
letters of constructive criticism. 


guards against deterioration of quality. 


Other Languages .. . 
Dear Sir: 


Marine Corps General Order No. 7, dated 5 January 1949, 
revived article 1-10, MCM to the discomfort of many marines. 
If there are yet any persons enjoying the bliss of ignorance, 
the subject order was the directive responsible for mutterings 
of petty ledger, cashbook journal, and other censored ejacu- 
lations. 

There is little doubt of the value to be gained from an 
educational program; however, the choice of the post exchange 
accounting course certainly leaves ample room for discussion. 
The greatest single factor supporting such a choice is tradition. 

Now that all officers have hypothetically solved the mystery 
of double entry, or will have by 1 January 1950, why not a 
new requirement in the educational line? 

I propose that Marine officers be pried from their present 
status of language itlisesacy. True, one can nevigate the seven 
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seas and boondocks from Montezuma to Tripoli with only a 
knowledge of English. In a like manner, many sailors spend 
their lives at sea without a knowledge of how to swim. Marine 
officers are not alone in their inability to speak several lan- 
guages. The officer who speaks Spanish, French, or German is 
the exception, not the rule. America as a nation is far from 
fluent in its ability to express itself in any language except its 
own. In Europe it is not uncommon to find many persons 
capable of speaking four, five, or seven languages fluently. 
Why don’t we duplicate the achievements of our world neigh- 
bors? The unity and geographic solidarity of the United States 
is the prime answer; however, we as Marines have ample oppor- 
tunity for travel and exposure to various languages. 

In an ever shrinking world, tourists and military men over- 
seas represent America. Those marines serving with the Medi- 
terranean Fleet visit as many as ten different countries in the 
course of their four-month cruise. Ships’ detachments duplicate 
such travels. To an American, a foreigner whose vocabulary is 
limited to “Hi Joe” is not an impressive citizen. In a like 
manner we can not hope to befriend or impress foreign nations 
if we remain equally language-dumb. We believe our aims to 
be for the good of all, but they are latent expressions if un- 
spoken. It is gratifying to note the favorable response a few 
words spoken in the native tongue evokes. It is not the mastery 
of the language but the knowledge that we are interested in 
the language and mode of life that gets response. 

Every n marine has an opportunity to learn some foreign lan- 
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guage. In the Pacific it was Japanese. Now that the Marine 
Corps has shifted its area of operations, French, Italian, or 
Spanish are good choices. 

Why doesn’t the Corps lend a little motivation to its officers? 
The requirements could be stated that all officers would have 
a conversational and grammatical knowledge of one language 
other than English before being considered qualified for pro- 
motion to a given rank, possibly captain. 

Methods of instruction offer no great problem. Basic lan- 
guage books of the high school level, supplemented by such 
excellent conversational books as published by the Armed 
Forces Institute, could be employed. Most posts and stations 
could produce one person to act as a teacher. Records supplied 
by the Marine Corps Schools could also be employed. Those 
marines serving in an area where they could live the language 
would be conversing in it within a few weeks. The possibilities 
are unlimited. The Basic School, the Amphibious Warfare 
Schools, and other Marine Corps schools offer ample oppor- 
tunity for organized language instruction. 

Tests relative to meeting language requirements could be 
administered similar to a general classification test. In addi- 
tion it would be necessary to interview the marine to determine 
his conversational capabilities. The interviewing officer might 
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employ a standard form resembling a fitness report in that it 
would grade relative proficiency in pronunciation, etc. 

Let’s begin a study of languages. Let marine leaders be 
gentlemen, officers, and to some degree scholars. Any person 
who has troubled to learn a language has been repaid a thou- 
sand fold for his efforts. 

Today America is leading the world. To lead one must be 
understood. 

Russet S. Hisss, 


IstLt, USMC. 





24th ROC Reunion 


Plans are under way for a reunion of the 24th Re- 
serve Officers Class, probably to be held during the 
latter part of November in New York City. All 
members of this class are asked to contact Capt 
Walter J. Desel, 158-18 Grand Central Parkway, 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., for further information as to 
exact time and place, and for advising as to their 
ability to attend. 
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#® THe AMERICAN PEOPLE, BY DEMANDING ADEQUATE 
appropriations for the National Military Establishment, 
have demonstrated that they are not blind to the dangers 


that face us. Congress gives every encouragement to 
means for combatting the menace. We, as a people, do 
not intend to sit idly by and be transformed into slaves. 
Although we pray for the success of the United Nations 
and give that organization all our support, we are “keep- 
ing our powder dry.” 

Before proceeding further into a discussion or offering 
any proposals the writer wants to make it clear that he 
fully understands the provisions of the National Security 
Act of 1947, the agreements made at Key West and the 
lines of demarcation between the services that were estab- 
lished at Newport. The Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
each assigned a special sphere of responsibility. Any 
suggestions made herein have been carefully weighed 
and are offered to improve upon our ability to resist con- 
version to a subservient state. The suggestions offered 
can be carried out without any change whatsoever in the 
National Security Act of 1947. They are based upon tak- 
ing advantage of time instead of being set back or de- 


feated by a scarcity of time. 
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A few sentences from the cited Act will now be quoted 
in part to show the present lawful employment of the 
major units of the National Military Establishment. 

“The United States Army shall be organized, 
trained and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on land.” 

“Naval aviation shall consist of . . . air transport es- 
sential for naval operations.” 

“The Marine Corps shall be organized, trained and 
equipped . . . for the conduct of such land operations as 
may be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign.” 

“The United States Air Force . . . shall be organized, 
trained and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
offensive and defensive air operations.” 

“The United States Navy .. . shall be organized, trained 
and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained combat 
incident to operations at sea.” 

The amalgamation of the services into one National 
Military Establishment has been publicized, and rightly 
so, as the most important step ever taken in our history 
to further the national defense. The act of Congress that 
provided for unification, while ruling out the merger of 
the various services, made adequate provision for the 

















Marine Corps, and ensured, without equivocation, the 
future of the Corps as an amphibious specialist organiza- 
tion. This was a fine solution to a perplexing problem 
and made almost everybody happy, especially the Ma- 
rines. But will we still be happy five or ten years from 
now? How many of us can count on being alive in 1959? 

In order to allay in good measure the fears of the man 
in the street, and to assuage, to some degree, the dread 
of our youth for the future, it is necessary to take positive 
steps in the direction of security of the nation against 
self-evident disruptive forces beyond and within our bor- 
ders. In the opinion of the writer a contribution toward 
the desired security and confidence would be to form a 
lightning-like commando-type of United States Striking 
Force (USSF), whose mission would be to move in- 
stantly in peace or war, to any part of the globe armed 
with the most fearful weapons that our scientists and in- 
dustry can provide. In the event that an aggressor decides 
to provoke war upon a weak power whose fall would en- 
danger the peace of the world, or upon us, the USSF 
would be our first line of defense. 

The U. S. Navy (including the Marine Corps) is the 
agency that the writer, a professional naval officer of con- 
siderable and varied experience, has chosen as ideally 
suited to assume responsibility for performance of the 
role of the USSF. The high state of morale, the esprit 
de corps, the willingness to die for country if necessary 
together with an instinctive expertness in combat, of 
whatever nature, are only a few of the reasons for the 
specific inclusion of the Marine Corps. The U. S. Navy, 
as the parent service, is in a position to fully complement 
the Marine Corps in a suggested realignment for project- 
ing our power. The U. S. Navy is the only agency in the 
National Military Establishment that can provide tre- 
mendous logistic support by follow-up surface ships for 
any fighting organization sent overseas. 








® It HAS BEEN PREDICTED by military men that should 
the United States go to war within the foreseeable future 
(i.e. the next ten years) the chances are fairly good that 
the conflict will commence with employment, on our part, 
of the same techniques and weapons that were planned to 
be used for the projected Kyushu landings of late 1945. 
“Pushbutton” warfare, by statement of no less an author- 
ity than former Secretary of Defense Forrestal, is con- 
siderably in the future. He said that, “We now have only 
the pushbutton.” Dr Vannevar Bush has said “Damn this 
talk about push-button warfare, it is doing our work a 
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The United States Striking Force (USSF) would be a lightning-like, commando-type 
organization ready to go anywhere, anytime. This, says the author, would be a 
logical development of our amphibious role and would offer maximum national security 


lot of harm. What we need to de is to get down toward 
reality.” The same thought obtains for most of the other 
new-fangled types of weapons. The writer believes that 
some of the above-cited prognostications regarding 1945 
warfare are based upon a wistful hope in some quarters 
that our enemy in the near future will not have atomic 
weapons in sufficient number to threaten our security. 
This is a dangerous frame of mind with which to plan 
for the critical times that may lie ahead. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, former 
Army Chief of Staff, stated in his farewell remarks that 
the next war may be decided in 60 days. The renowned 
and successful general, not necessarily a prophet, but cer- 
tainly an authority on modern war, must have cogitated 
very carefully and evaluated the potential of guided mis- 
sile and atomic warfare before he uttered such a pro- 
nouncement. We have the word, for instance, from the 
scientists, that foreign nations can be expected to possess 
the atomic bomb within five years (and that was said a 
year ago, leaving us just four years). 


@® MajGen Orvar A. Anperson, USAF, speaking as 
the Air University Commandant, made a statement in the 
press which appeared a few days after Gen Eisenhower's 
“sixty-day” warning. Gen Anderson was even more re- 
strictive and announced that war in the atomic age “might 
be settled in one night with mass destroying weapons.” 
Think of it! One night! This gives us further food for 
thought, more reason for alarm, and additional motiva- 
tion for considering the ways and means of increasing 
our readiness and vigilance. 

Gen Anderson took sharp issue with Gen Eisenhower 
regarding the “sixty-day” period. His reasons were that 
he assumed that the enemy: (1) has atomic warheads 
and knows how to use them, (2) understands the princi- 
ples of war, (3) has developed a situation favorable to 
himself, and (4) knows that the state of readiness of the 
U. S. is more-or-less the same as existed in early 1948. 
Considering all these, Gen Anderson didn’t understand 
why the enemy would require 60 days. He narrowed the 
period down to one night because “That would be the 
proper application of material forces against a nation 
not prepared to counter. That is the impact that these 
mass-destroying weapons have brought upon us.” 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that war comes 
within 10 years from now, and also that our adversary 
possesses atomic weapons in numbers sufficient to cause 
us concern. Also, let’s assume that our enemy will be 
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allowed to strike first, according to well-established his- 
torical U. S. precedent. 

The first thing that would happen to us would be in- 
stant mobilization of the national manpower and indus- 
try. How would that affect the Navy and Marine Corps? 
Remember that it is now expected that a year or more 
will be required to de-moth-ball our fleet and man it; a 
still longer period will be required to get industry going 
on a war basis; and quite a few months will be consumed 
in expanding the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Forces. 

But—the war can be decided in 60 days! Or even in 
one night! The time required to get ready, as inferred 
in the preceding paragraphs, is then apparently too long. 
It may be too late if we wait for the routine war machine 
to get underway. 

The U. S. Army is, and will be for years to come, 
bogged down with occupation duties and government of 
conquered foreign countries. The Marine Corps is but a 
shadow of itself as we knew it during the war. The Navy, 
in “mothballs,” is the most powerful, potentially, in the 
world. 

Now under the above circumstances (and they may get 
worse as budget considerations change from year to year ) 
how can we be expected to meet the emergency that must 
be settled, either in our favor or in that of the enemy, 


within 60 days? (Or even in one night! ) 


# Let’s stick to the Marine Corps for a part of the an- 
swer. If war really threatens us within the next 10 years, 
the Marine Corps, along the pattern of the preface to 
World War II, will undoubtedly build up at least to mid- 
1945 strength and effectiveness as soon as humanly pos- 
sible. Routine training of the regular Marine Corps would 
possibly be at such a high state of perfection that the 
Corps, with its strength at a particular time, would soon 
be ready for amphibious attack. However, if amphibious 
attack, and it is now planned to be such, is to remain 
the only specialty of the Marine Corps, many regular ma- 
rines would have to be side-tracked to train the onrush- 
ing loads of war-excited recruits. Again the unaccept- 
able time delay, further complicated by the fact that the 
Navy would patently be unable to support a major over- 
seas expedition within the critical outside limit of 60 
days. 

As we have been prone to plan in 1949, and as we 
now actually train, the war in the offing will be, as far as 
the Navy-Marine team is concerned, an amphibious and 
anti-submarine one. In the amphibious organization we 
have amphibious training commands, in the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, to pursue all conceivable phases of am- 
phibious training for the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force. These commands conduct various schools, includ- 
ing gunfire and air support, communications, landing 
craft control. ete.. all of which stress the principles and 
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techniques that evolved from World War II. 

Afloat, the peacetime naval amphibious force and grou) 
commanders use marine and army troops, and aviator- 
from all services, to conduct peacetime landing opera. 
tions. These operations become fairly realistic, are more 
than plain “dummy” runs and employ live air and gun. 
fire support to some extent and advantage. They are 
robbed somewhat by the strict safety requirements of 
postwar operations. The widely publicized annual am. 
phibious exercises in the Atlantic and Pacific indicate a 
continuous and heartening interest in amphibious opera- 


tions. 


# In 1949, the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, are de- 
voted primarily to instruction of selected officers in the 
Amphibious Warfare Courses, Junior and Senior. The 
National War College, the Army-Navy Staff College, and 
other important military institutions stress, more or less. 
the importance of amphibious operations—we are all 
made conscious therefore of this type of warfare. 

In short, a vast amount of time, effort and money is 
being devoted to amphibious operations by all the serv- 
ices. We can then use this embryonic training organiza- 
tion outlay to good advantage by working in the USSF 
as a companion to the amphibious forces. Expansion of 
present facilities together with a reorganization of think- 
ing is all that is needed to start the ball rolling. 

What is the corollary to the solution to the problem 
of meeting the factor vital to all of us: time? In the 
opinion of the writer, the U. S. Navy should be directed 
to organize, as soon as possible, a dual purpose (amphib- 
ious-airborne) Striking Force of the United States of 
America (USSF). The Marine Corps presently author- 
ized by Congress should undertake the training of troops 
to be fully trained and made instantly available to strike 
as either amphibious or airborne troops until the USSF 
is up to strength—the latter to be built up into a fighting 
and mobile command, ready to move within 24 hours, 
with its weapons (including atomic applications) and 
equipment, to any part of the globe. 


® Wuy THe Marine Corps rather than Army troops? 
The primary mission of the Army is to decide the out- 
come of land fighting against the enemy, with tremendous 
forces (by the million), after an initial foothold has been 
seized in enemy territory. During World War II, the 
Army became amphibious because of necessity and also 
because there were not enough marines to execute all as- 
sault landings. Although amphibious-conscious, the Ar- 
my insisted throughout World War II that it was not too 
much interested in the smaller operations at the beaches 
involving only thousands of men, but were rather point- 
ing to grandiose land warfare encompassing millions. 
However, in Africa and at Normandy the Army demon- 








strated that it can do well in any type of amphibious op- 
erations, large or small, including the assault and con- 
solidation of enemy defended beachheads. The most im- 
portant reason for choosing the Marine Corps is that it 
is a part of the Navy. If “unification” is desired in com- 
bat then it should be pointed out that the Navy-Marine 
Corps team is completely unified. It is and always has 
been a team. The writer is personally convinced that the 
marines are ideally qualified for the assignment. The 
nation will never be disappointed when marines are sent 
to do a job. This is a matter of satisfying historical rec- 
ord, 

The global nature of the official emblem of the pres- 
ent Marine Corps is symbolical of its world-wide func- 
tion. By including wings along with the anchor in its 
insignia and enclosing the whole within the characteristic 
electron orbits of the element plutonium, a new USSF 
insignia would retain strong resemblance to the tradi- 
tional and historical Marine Corps device so familiar to 
all Americans. But the “new look” symbol would an- 
nounce to the world that the Marines, in becoming the 
USSF, are able to fly to a fight and had converted to the 


atomic age. 
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breathing spell, however short, the Navy, with its carrier 
task forces and the U. S. Striking Force, could pave the 
way by airborne or amphibious assault, using marines, to 
be later followed by Army troops en masse. The carrier 
task forces and the U. S. Striking Force would have the 
tremendous advantage represented by the atomic bomb 
if war or threatened war comes before the opposing pow- 
er possesses this frightful weapon. And after he does 
possess it, there would only be the question of competi- 
tion between his industry and ours. The carrier task 
forces and the USSF could strike anywhere. The extreme 
mobility offered would force the enemy to defend every 
place in his homeland—a manifestly gigantic task. There 
would be little of the World War II type of plodding of 
slow water-borne craft that are so vulnerable to attack 
from aircraft and submarines. 

The creation, training and ready availability of the 
USSF would give us, within the U. S. Navy, a tri-elemen- 
tary force whose mission would be to discourage the in- 
auguration of aggressive war and in the early, surprise 
stage of actual war would provide us with land, sea and 
air force—completely under one command and ready to 
retaliate in powerful reprisal. 


‘“... the U. S. Navy should be directed to organize, as soon as possible, a dual purpose (amphibious- 
airborne) Striking Force of the United States of America... a fighting and mobile command ready 
to move with its weapons (including atomic applications) and equipment to any part of the globe...” 


The U. S. Striking Force would have to be trained to 
operate either as paratroopers or as shock troops landed 
on the ground, with some heavy equipment, by conven- 
tional or Howard Hughes type transports and gliders. In 
addition they would have to be qualified per se as am- 
phibious troops since they are marines. The return to the 
\merican people per dollar in this multi-purpose Marine 
Corps would be tremendous. We would have a new breed 
of marines. They could be used wherever their talents 
were required. As paratroopers, as airborne shock troops, 
as amphibious assault troops launched from submarines, 
flying boats or conventional ships. But always they would 
he ready and the first to go where needed. 

With a U. S. Striking Force, backed up by the sea 
power effected by our Navy we could, in peacetime, pos- 
sibly prevent a war. And if lightning. surprise war comes 
we would be in a position to retaliate by an instant attack 
upon the aggressor power who attacked us. 

Modern war requires the coordinate force brought to 
hear on the unified efforts of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. The Navy could strike the initial dissuading or 
retaliatory blow that would give the Army and Air Force 
a measure of the precious time necessary to unleash their 
respective war machines. Finally, after elapse of the nec- 
essary interval of time for all to get ready, the three could 
join in mass assault upon the enemy. But—-during the 


The U. S. Striking Force could be used to capture an 
airhead in the vicinity of a projected amphibious beach- 
head. The latter could then be seized via amphibious as- 
saults launched from submarines or from huge flying 
boats. In this case the U. S. Striking Force would be 
landed as paratroopers. 

The 1948-1949 air-lift to Berlin, although a short run, 
sustained our occupation forces there as well as the Ger- 
man people in the Western Sector and proved definitely 
that huge quantities of supplies of all kinds can be sup- 
plied by air transport. The cost there was heavy but the 
results gained were priceless. American ways and means 
can be found to transport the U. S. Striking Force, and 
all its equipment, regardless of its size as finally deter- 
mined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The conversion of the Marine Corps into the USSF 
would stimulate and further coordinate the Navy’s am- 
phibious warfare responsibility. High speed bombard- 
ment and troop-carrying submarines offer great possi- 
bilities for the war of the future. The mighty effect of 
landing thousands of our marines upon an enemy shore. 
using fleets of submarines for transporting and support- 
ing operations, are intriguing to the imagination but sure- 
ly such methods are just around the corner. Submarines 
can operate, regardless of atomic bombs or any other 
weapons, and can be the main adjunct to reinforce the 
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proposed U. S. Striking Force. Submarines are potent 
weapons of surprise and could efficiently land forces to 
follow up an atom bomb attack or an attack spearheaded 
by the USSF. 


@® NAVAL EXPEDITIONARY FORCES consisting of am- 
phibious attack ships, supported by other types as neces- 
sary, could land especially trained Army troops to appear 
suddenly off pre-determined coastal objectives. Fire sup- 
port ships, craft, and submarines could provide support 
for the landings or raids and be ready to withdraw in- 
stantly if required to do so. 

The supplies and reinforcing troops for the extraordi- 
nary force as well as for the U. S. Striking Force could 
be embarked in the follow-up surface transports. These 
ships, like the expeditionary force transports might well 
be high speed ships making at least 25 knots cruising 
speed with a maximum of 35 knots, and would certainly 
approach the objective in atomic cruising disposition, so 
as to arrive off any assaulted beach at sunset on the day 
desired. The troops and supplies could be completely 
landed during one night and the transports withdrawn 
by sunrise on the following day. Cargo carrying subma- 
rines could facilitate the supplying of task forces sent out 


on secret missions. 

The bulk of the troops (Army) could then be brought 
in airborne. Following in quick succession would be: 
(1) consolidation of beachheads taken by USSF amphib- 
ious troops with the interior areas taken over by USSF 
airborne troops; (2) complete relief of USSF by follow- 
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The author’s USSF might be air-landed but its support would have to come from the sea. For the 
immediate future, the backbone of the Fleet will continue to be the battleship and carrier. 









up army troops; (3) withdrawal of USSF for further 
lightning-blow duty; (4) building up of stockpiles by 
naval and air transport. 

In many cases the naval elements of the amphibious 
forces would be in a position to lift army troops and 
make raids on enemy coastlines as diversionary opera- 
tions. Quick landings, assaults, and ready withdrawals. 
in number, would force the enemy to commit his forces 
and weaken his main defenses. The elements of surprise 
and terror could thus be exploited to the fullest extent. 

The Navy’s fast battleships and cruisers, in the future, 
will undoubtedly find themselves attached to either: (1) 
the fast carrier task forces or (2) the amphibious forces. 
These ships will furnish antiaircraft and anti-missile pro- 
tection and will be available for gunfire support of the 
assault and follow-up transport groups. They will be 
available for terrorizing, hit-and-run raids upon the en- 
emy coastlines. 

Airborne operations on a scale involving hundreds of 
thousands of troops, along with their equipment and sup- 
plies would require air fields all over the world. They 
would need protecting aircraft to ensure safe passage of 
the troops to the objective area and to cover them until 
reinforcements arrive by sea and air. 

We must never forget that it will aways be necessary 
to land foot troops to capture enemy territory and to 
command it. Atomic bombs, guided missiles, and any 
other weapons of the future can be used against an enemy, 
but he will not be conquered until his soil is actually oc- 
cupied by our troops. Unless our troops actually take 









over his homeland, the inevitable enemy survivors will 
come out of their underground shelters. or whatever they 
use, and continue their war against us. To this end, our 
amphibious attacks can be prepared and executed, using 
air and gunfire support. against enemy coastal areas. The 
U.S. Striking Force, in the meantime, would have struck 
decisively at the most vulnerable enemy areas, perhaps 
at the seat of government. If properly constituted, the 
U.S. Striking Force could conceivably decide the war by 
itself, within a week (or a night). The follow-up of im- 
mense forces from the U. S., by sea and air, would be 
necessary to enforce the terms taken to the enemy by the 
commander of the U. S. Striking Force, and to support 
his operation or to extend upon them. 

In the opinion of the writer, the U. S. Navy, with its 
Marine Corps, assisted by the U. S. Air Force, should be 
assigned the responsibility for delivering the first blow 
against the enemy in the war of the future. U. S. Naval 
and Marine Aviation should be built-up to the point 
where these aircraft could actually transport, land, and 
protect the airborne U. S. Striking Force anywhere in 
the world. 

The Secretary of National Defense could direct the 
Secretary of the Navy to actually move the regular air- 
borne U. S. Striking Force, centrally based in the U. S., 
with all its personnel and equipment, at least annually, in 
peacetime exercises designed to prove the effectiveness of 


the forces as a whole. For example: one year move the 
USSF from the U. S. to Japan and back. The next year 
irom the U. S. to North Africa and return. This would 





The Douglas XF3D “Skynight” is an all-weather, two-place twin-jet fighter. The USSF would 
use the most modern of equipment and would depend on speed and efficiency rather than numbers. 





serve not only to keep the organization on a war footing, 
but also to warn nations foolhardy enough to seek war 
with us. The lesson would be completely real. It is under- 
standable that a nation would think twice before attack- 
ing us if she knows that within a matter of hours the 
USSF, supported by any number of aircraft required, 
would arrive over her territory not only with determined 
commando-type troops (and worse still for them, ma- 
rines) but also with atomic bombs, and all the other 
fiendish weapons that our scientists can design. 

The sooner the U. S. Marine Corps is directed to or- 
ganize itself in a new role as the U. S. Striking Force, 
the better the U. S. will be able to decide a war within the 
thin space of one night to 60 days. In the opinion of the 
writer, if this is not done, on a carefully planned basis, 
especially regarding the size of the USSF and the support- 
ing USAF, in the next five to ten years we may find our- 
selves without a Navy, without an Army, without an Air 
Force, without a Marine Corps, without a country and 
most vital of all, without the life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness that are the sole justifications of our several 
existences. This is a logical conclusion derived from a 


close scrutiny of the signs of the times. 


@ Presipent TRUMAN’S SPEECH on March 17, 1948 
asked the Congress to take action on three major items. 
The second of these was a recommendation that selective 
service temporarily be revived. The implementation of 
this proposal, when and if necessary, not only enables 
us to bring all the military services up to their authorized 
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strengths, but at the same time, makes manpower instant- 
ly available, if the world situation demands a sudden and 
sizable increase in the armed forces. 

The tone of the President’s speech was unmistakable. 
He stressed the fact that our foreign policy must be 
backed up by force. In 1949, American naval and air 
power, reinforced by our possession of the atomic bomb 
are his only means of backing up his proposals. The cre- 
ation of the USSF would strongly reinforce Mr Tru- 
man’s position and would in fact help us achieve peace 
by the very character of the USSF. The “fleet-in-being,” 
so familiar to the readers of history, is definitely passe. 
There is a distinct possibility that the USSF, if properly 
constituted, could become the modern counterpart of the 
“*fleet-in-being.” Perhaps its role could be called that of 
the “Striking Force-in-being.” In any case, its very ex- 
istence would serve as a deterrent to greedy, would-be 


world-masters. 


® THE FORMATION of the USSF would give ready com- 
fort to our occupation forces in Germany, Japan, Korea, 
and other areas. Assuming that all garrison forces are 100 
per cent manned—think of the moral uplift in our troops 
overseas if they knew that they could be reinforced within 
a matter of hours by a first-rate, fully prepared outfit. 
This would seem to be an appropriate, pre-hostilities use 
of the USSF. In actual war, however, it should be re- 
served for action where a lightning-like, overwhelming 
commando force is required, and required in a hurry. 

The USSF, if organized, would present a world exam- 
ple (for the first time) of the type of police force that 
eventually should be available to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. (It could even be used as the United 
Nations Police Force until such a formal organization is 
created. ) 

In the considered opinion of the writer the following 


- steps should be taken: 
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Marine members of the USSF might be landed as paratroopers, or as amphibious assault troops 
launched from submarines, flying boats, or conventional ships, but always they would be first ashore. 


(1) Provide that at least half of the regular Marine 
Corps be completely airborne. Determine the size of the 
Corps after careful consideration of possible emergency 
and future employment. Keep its complement up to 100 


per cent strength. 

(2) Designate a major component of the Marine Corps 
as the U. S. Striking Force, to be a companion to the 
present amphibious set-up. 

(3) Assign to Naval and Marine Aviation the mission 
of transporting and protecting the USSF, assisted by 
the U.S. Air Force as necessary to insure air superiority 
over the point of departure, route, and airhead. 

(4) Give wide publicity, throughout the world, that 
the U. S. intends to organize the USSF and that its pur- 
pose will be to act quickly, anywhere, in the event that 
war threatens, and that not only atomic weapons but 
any others that we have available. will be used if neces- 
sary to preserve the security of the U. S. A. 

The provision for a U. S. Striking Force as a major 
component of the Marine Corps would eliminate any 
possible conflict between the building up of this airborne 
force and the establishment of adequate supporting forces. 
The resources and might of the entire U. S. Navy would 
support it. The Navy could transport the force, protect 
it en route to and at the objective (assisted by the USAF) 
and could follow up with requisite supplies in ships. The 
Army could take over the land campaign after bold seiz- 
ure of a combined beach-airhead by the Marines. The 
U.S. Air Force would be free to execute its purely tactical 
and strategical air missions. 

The striking power of a U. S. Striking Force within 
the Marine Corps with both as important cogs in the 
Navy machine of war would represent the ultimate in uni- 
fied action. Reinforced by our atomic power and the will 
of the freedom loving American people the Navy might 
be able to prevent war or to quickly decide a war in its 


early stages. US @ MC 
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By MSgt Charles V. Crumb 


F THE SPACE ON MY RIGHT WAS STILL VACANT AND THE 
acting ‘platoon sergeants were getting set to call for the 
reports from the squad leaders. I was worried for Vinn’s 
sake and at the same time peeved with him for spoiling 
the good record of our squad and platoon. What was 
worse was the fact that our platoon sergeant, Bill Reeves, 
had the company duty this morning. A man from his 
first platoon, being absent, would not please him at all. 

PFC McGloin reported, “First squad, Pvt Vinn ab- 
sent.” 

Just as the acting platoon sergeant was reporting the 
absentee to the company duty sergeant, | heard the sound 
of running feet on the cinder parade and Vinn came 
tearing around the front of the formation and into his 
place to a stiff and swaying attention. Bill Reeves’ eyes 
gave him one glance and then he continued to take the 
reports frém the second and third platoons. 


“Pvt Vinn stand fast, the rest of the company Disssss— 
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—missed,” was Reeves’ strong-voiced command. 

On my way to the mess hall, I glanced over my 
shoulder to see the tardy private standing stiff and 
straight. Directly in front of him stood PlSgt Bill Reeves, 
his mouth moving in the slow measured manipulation of 
a man displeased but definitely cool and controlled. 

Vinn was an ex-pug, a hunky, from the Gary steel 
mills. He joined Able Company of the famous Fourth 
Marines stationed in Shanghai at the same time | did. 
He did not get along well, nothing drastically wrong, 
just a lot of little things, last man out for formations, 
inattention during periods of instruction, not an attiude 
of cooperation but rather one of belligerence toward the 
NCOs of the company. Reeves was getting fed up. Still 
a little drunk and late for a formation this morning was 
another strike against Vinn. 


@ LATER, IN THE MESS HALL, sitting with his back to- 
ward the NCO section, the man from Gary started to 
sound off. In a loud and sneering voice he informed us 
all about what he would do io a certain platoon sergeant, 
if said sergeant would not, of course, continue to hide be- 
hind his stripes. A man at his table tried to caution 
him but this attempt seemed only to arouse the still 
slightly drunk Pvt Vinn to louder and more drastic 
threats. 

Suddenly the mess hall became very quiet, with the 
exception of Vinn’s voice. A moment ago, there had 
been the clatter and clash of 110 hungry men eating 
their flapjacks, now knives and forks stopped midway 
between plate and mouth and cups of coffee were lowered 
gently and noiselessly to the table for PlSgt Bill Reeves 
had arisen from his seat at the NCO table and was 
slowly and methodically removing his shirt. The change 
in the mess hall atmosphere penetrated Vinn’s belligerence 
and he too became quiet. The sound of the sergeant’s 
firm and steady step filled the hushed expectant silence 
of the large room. Vinn must have realized what was 
happening for his eyes were studying his plate too in- 
tently and he showed nothing but a turning of the eyes 
when a large hand dropped decisively on his left shoulder 
and a cool voice cui through the stillness. 

“Get up, get up man, and come out into the court-yard. 
We'll settle your argument right now.” 

Vinn’s mouth moved in a half sneer and half smile as 
he carefully laid his knife and fork down beside his 
plate and his hands dropped to the bench to assist him 
in getting up. Then it seemed that his expression was 
changing, changing not to fear but to something else. 
The sneering smile left his face slowly and was replaced 
by a look akin to sheepishness. Next, his hands came up 
slowly, lay on the table for an instant, then with an 
inaudible sigh, he picked up his mess gear and resumed 
eating. Reeves waited, then turned slowly and walked 
away. One by one the men of Able Company forgot 
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their astonishment and reattacked their {apjacks. Pvt 
Flood, shaking his head, muttered wondrously, “That 
Hunky, I’ve been with him since his enlistment and have 
never seen him back out in a fight before. I know he’s 
not yellow, I wonder what ’n hell’s wrong with him.” 


® Two DAyYs LATER a man who lived in the same squad- 
room with Vinn reported the loss of his billfold with two 
months’ pay. Circumstances were such that it looked 
like a theft and also that Vinn was one of two men who 
could have been guilty. The company commander 
started an immediate and thorough investigation. 

There was no liberty that night. The men stood about 
in small groups on the company parade, talking in 
undertones while the cool China dusk fell softly. The 
door of the company office opened and closed. All eyes 
followed the company runner as he scanned us all and not 
seeing whom he had been sent after, strode quickly 
down the arcade toward the door of Vinn’s squadroom 
and returned a few seconds later with that individual 
in tow. 

Long minutes later Vinn came out—a different Vinn. 
We could not see it in the evening’s poor light but we 
sensed it. He walked across the handball court to the 
drill field and stood there alone and quiet. 

Later that night the investigation was concluded. 
Liberty call was sounded. Miles, McGloin, and I dressed 
and walked around the corner to the Gordon Road Club. 
There we found the company clerk the center of attrac- 
tion. He had been present for the investigation and told 
us what had happened. This was the story; the company 
commander had called Reeves in for a talk about Vinn. 
The Sergeant had admitted to Capt “By God” Hill, a 
stocky Georgian, that Vinn had caused a little trouble 
on minor infractions but that he definitely was not a 
thief, of that he was sure, so sure that he would vouch 
for his innocence in this case. Well when Bill Reeves 
vouched for a man, that was enough for the Sergeant 
was just that type of a man and a marine. When Vinn 
was called before the Captain he was told that he had 
been completely exonerated on the word of his platoon 
sergeant and as far as the company commander was 
concerned that PISgt Reeves’ word was good enough 
to establish the fact that Pvt Vinn was no thief. 

From that day forward we saw a new Vinn. He was 
the first man out for formations. He took an active 
part in all instructions. He accepted the roughest jobs 
from the company NCOs without even a black look. In 
the evening he drew weapons from the armory and called 
upon me to work with him. We practiced fieldstripping 
and reassembling the BAR, the Thompson submachine 
gun, and the machine gun for time. When we became 
proficient at this we did it blindfolded. When this got 
monotonous we practiced blindfolded for time. McGloin, 
dropping in on us one night, while a blindfolded Vinn 














was working on the machine gun, smilingly remarked, 
“You people have worked so long and hard with that 
school gun that all you have to do is to take off the 
backplate and the parts fall out and line themselves up 
on the deck for you.” 

Vinn was far ahead of me. His hands were surer and 
stronger, his purpose and perseverance more demanding. 
When I stayed in to work with him a portion of my 
potential was listening to the beckon of the bright night 
lights of the most adventuresome city in the Far East. 


# Turoucnw May, June, and July ’37, Vinn scintillated 
for Reeves. At last he was rewarded at a morning’s in- 
spection by the words not often used and to a very few 
by this maker of men and marines, “Vinn, you’re turning 
out to be a real marine. I knew you had the stuff and 
I am glad to see it coming out.” The whole platoon heard 
it. Vinn’s neck reddened with pride as he finished exe- 
cuting “Inspection Arms” with his immaculate rifle. We 
knew then that Vinn was the top private on the list for 
private first class in our platoon and what was more all 
of us knew he deserved it and most of us were glad. 

On 12 August the Japs created an incident at the 
Hungjao Airdrome just outside of Shanghai. They sent 
an armed officer and enlisted man into the airdrome. 
There was only one result and that result was exactly 
what the cagey little Nips wanted. The Chinese on duty 
were forced to shoot the two Japanese to protect them- 
selves and preserve the security of the airdrome. This 
tailor-made incident brought war to Shanghai. 

Before daylight on the 13th, half of our squad, Vinn, 
McGloin, Farrell, and myself were dispatched to the 
Gordon Road Bridge with orders to hold the bridge 
against the stream of fear driven refugees who were 
pouring into the already overcrowded haven of the In- 
ternational Settlement. At 0600 we were to be relieved 
or reenforced by the remainder of the squad. 

By daylight the small trickle of frightened Chinese, 
whom we had been able to turn back without too much 
trouble had grown into a steady stream of hysterical 
humanity determined to gain access to the refuge that 
lay behind the narrow wooden bridge and the four 
marines who stood in their path. We stood with our 
rifles in a horizontal position, bayonet to stock—chest 
high to a Chinese — a thin chain, four marines and four 
03 rifles to stop the pushing mob. 

Farrell was over thirty years old and this uneven con- 
test was wearing him down. It was still twenty minutes 
before time for the other half of the squad to arrive. 
“We can never hold ’em. It’s too damn much—there’s 
—there’s hundreds of ’em.” I was at the stage where 
I was silently agreeing with Farrell but Vinn wasn’t, 
“Who’n hell sez we can’t? Stop talking and save your 
breath. Bill Reeves sent us to hold this bridge and by 
God we'll hold it.” 
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Out of the corner of my eye I saw him shift a little 
away from the more rugged McGloin toward the lighter 


- Farrell. Hunching his powerful shoulders and jutting 


his belligerent jaw he stood like a rock against the 
surging refugees. 

We held the bridge. 

After the war passed through Shanghai toward the 
interior of China I was transferred from the outfit and 
lost touch with Vinn, Reeves, and the rest of the Com- 


pany. 


@ Many years and one great war later | sat in my office 
in Myakonijo, Japan. The fighting was over, my unit 
was now occupied with the disarming and policing of 
the southernmost home island, Kyushu. We had just 
undergone an interchange of personnel with the 5th 
Division. One of these long timers turned out to be 
“Danny” Daniels, former member of the old Fourth. The 
inevitable followed. We discussed our old shipmates, this 
one had died in a POW camp, that one had received the 
Silver Star for work on the ’Canal, another one had died 
in the awful carnage at Betio. Finally Danny exclaimed, 
“D’ya remember that hunky from the steel mills that was 
in your company—that ex-pug, Vinn?” 

“Sure, I remember him,—how could I forget him?” 

“Well, he got the Navy Cross on Iwo,” Danny’s good 
natured, deep tanned face straightened and sobered for 
an instant, he added very softly, “Yeah, and the old 
hunky is still there too.” 

A moment of silence followed. 

“What happened? What did he do?” I asked. 

The rough wooden walls of the room fell away and 
my mind rolled back over the years to stop at the morn- 
ing on the Gordon Road Bridge in Shanghai. Danny’s 
answer came sifting through, “His platoon was pinned 
down by a Nip machine gun. He grabbed a BAR, got 
up and charged the emplacement from a flank. They 
got their gun around to him but by the time he went 
down he had knocked out the entire squad.” 

It was easy to picture the charging Vinn—coming 
through the blasted shrubs, his jaw jutting out, his power- 
ful shoulders hunched over the blazing BAR gripped 
tightly in his big hands and the spirit of his old platoon 
sergeant in his fighting heart. Finally the dragging steps 
as the Nip machine gun cut into him, then a staggering 
fall with his weapon and his body pointing in the direc- 
tion of the enemy. 

Afterward Danny left the office almost unnoticed. | 
was thinking of the spring and summer of °37 in Shang- 
hai. Was there one of the answers to the oft repeated 
question :—What makes a marine a marine? 

Oh yes, the two months pay that was missing. Two 
days later the man who had reported it stolen found that 
he had only mislaid it. US # MC 
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# Tue Troop Traminc Unit, AMpuipious TRAINING 
Command, Pacific Fleet, in an effort to reduce training 
time and to increase students’ retention of subject mat- 
ter, has constructed what is believed to be the largest and 
most complete scale-model sand table on the West Coast. 

If you were a student at the TTU (Troop Training Unit) 
amphibious training school at Coronado, California, 
sooner or later your schedule would call for “the sand 
table demonstration.” The class is held in part of a con- 
verted laundry, which, from the outside, looks exactly 
like a laundry. But, when you enter the building, you are 
in another world. 





Maj Dahl is a member of the staff of the Troop Train- 
ing Unit, Amphibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet. 
The results of his efforts in building a workable sand table 


are described in this article. 
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Assault In Miniature 





By Maj Niels M. Dahl, GSC, USA 


Before you stretches 70 feet of “ocean,” which leads to 
“Red Beach” on the island of “Maralede,” a mythical 
island designed to teach amphibious operations. On 
the wall behind the beach is a mural which gives the illu- 
sion of stretching inland for several miles. Part of the 
Attack Force lies at anchor, obviously waiting for the 
signal to “Land the landing force.” Veterans of am- 
phibious operations get the feeling that this is a familiar 
scene. 

When you look down, you see at your feet two APAs 
and one AKA, each about ten feet long. All ships are 
fully rigged, with debarkation nets over the sides of the 
APAs. There are LCVPs and LCMs circling off the quar- 
ters and sterns of the ships as prescribed by Navy doc- 
trine. Some of the ships are unloading cargo, and the 
AKA is unloading a 21% ton truck on its heavy-lift boom. 

Just forward of the large transports are two LSTs com- 
plete even to side-carried pontoon strings. A little ahead 








Coast. 


TTU at Coronado claims the largest and most complete sand table on the West 
Ten tons of sand is used to present a realistic lesson in beach assaults, 
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naval gunfire and air support, and shore party operations in an amphibious attack 


of the rest of the task force are three PCs, two of which 
will later mark the line of departure, the third to serve 
as control vessel. Then, nearest the beach are two of the 
latest type super-destroyers, cruising offshore, parallel to 
the beach, with all their guns pointed to support the land- 
ing with naval gunfire. 

As you take your seat overlooking this panorama, you 
are looking down on the landing beach. Shortly offshore 
you will see the enemy’s version of offshore obstacles— 
antiboat “dragons teeth.” Ashore, you will see enemy 
emplacements, barbed wire, a small house, and an enemy 
radar station on a hill. There is a highway running 
parallel to the beach, about 200 yards inland, and it 
crosses a river via a concrete bridge. At the door you 
were handed a large map of the area, over-printed with 
the proposed shore party plan, a small map of the whole 
island of which this beach, “Red Beach,” is a part. At- 
tached to these maps are mimeographed copies of the 
shore party’s organization and equipment. Unconscious- 
ly, you begin to compare the map with the terrain of the 
sand table, locating the enemy emplacements shown on 
the map. You will probably notice that there is an enemy 
antiaircraft position on the beach, which is not shown on 
the map, and you may notice that there is no pillbox at 
one of the points where the map shows one to be. 

The show starts with an introduction by the Shore 
Party Section chief instructor. He speaks from a lectern 
located to a flank and behind the sand table. He describes 
the mission and organization of the task force and de- 
scribes the pre-D-Day activities. When he talks about pre- 
D-Day bombardment, the room is filled with sounds of 
naval gunfire and aerial bombardment, and the minia- 
ture emplacements are bombarded by miniature explo- 
sions. The roof blows off the house, the bridge has a 
huge hole blown in it, the radar station topples, and 
enemy gun positions are destroyed. There is a liberal 
supply of near misses, too. The beach is soon well pock- 
marked, and a small cloud of smoke and dust overhangs it 
in a very realistic manner. All this takes about 15 
minutes. 

Then a different voice takes over the description of the 
events you are witnessing. At first, student bodies are in- 
clined to look around for a disembodied voice, but so 
much action is taking place that they soon forget all about 
the speaker although his voice drones on into their ears 
for the next hour or so. 

There are six very well-trained enlisted men who cause 
all the models to move as they are described by this voice. 





Boats are picked up and moved up to the beach, being set 
down at specific points, such as the line of departure, in 
order to demonstrate some point proposed by the hidden 
narrator. Call-fire missions are executed by naval gunfire 
on one target that was missed by the preliminary bom- 
bardment, and an air mission is called for another. The 
whole process of calling for and controlling fire, is demon- 
strated. The sound of gunfire, planes, and control officers’ 
voices are put over the PA system at the appropriate 
times. Eventually the shore party lands and begins work 
on the beach. Now the men on the movable bridge go to 
work, moving models over the sand table to demonstrate 
the exact route each follows. Bulldozers construct roads, 
repair damage to existing routes, telephone lines are 
erected on lance poles, headquarters’ signs and dugouts 
are established, beach markers are erected, aid and evac- 
uation stations are established, etc., etc. While all this is 
going on, the hidden speaker, who is in the control room 
looking out through a small aperture in the “mural,” de- 
scribes exactly what is taking place, and why, and draws 
the audience’s attention to the primary points of interest. 
By the conclusion of the demonstration, all the ‘principal 
points of shore party activity have been shown, explained, 
and described. The section chief takes over again 
from the outside mike, gives a concluding address, stress- 
ing the main points it is wished to convey, and as he 
states that the shore party expects a quiet night on the 
beach, “enemy” fire falls on the newly erected beach posi- 
tions, starting a fire in one of the dumps. 


@ THE PRINCIPAL ADVANTAGE to this type of instruc- 
tion is that it really combines several types of instruc- 
tion into one. It assaults all the senses except those of 
touch and taste (you can smell the burnt powder) and 
gives an accurate picture to those officers who have never 
taken part in an actual amphibious operation. 


In 1946, several of the Shore Party Section instructors 
were discussing the current batch of students at the TTU 
Shore Party School. The instructors agreed that it was 
very difficult to present the training material in such a 
way that the students would both understand their own 
particular part in the operation and, at the same time, get 
the “big” picture. Even during practical exercises on the 
beach, it was difficult for the student to see any activity 
except the one in which he himself was engaged. Upon 
scouting around, an old, folding sand table, about six 
feet by eight feet, was found, together with some scale 
models of materiel. At first, the instructors were only 
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The “beach” is ten tons of screened sand contoured 
with a brush and sprayed with green, red, yellow, and 


Naval gunfire bombards enemy radar station. Radar 
tower is about seven inches high. Explosive effect 





brown paint. “Trees” are twigs and sponges. Terrain is 
purely hypothetical and can be varied to suit the problem. 


is obtained by planting common electric blasting squibs 
in accordance with a carefully prearranged wiring plan. 








Caster-mounted steel bridge which moves over sand table 
allows operator to shift models during the demonstration. 





Blasting squibs have one leg clipped to common ground; 
second leg connects with wire leading to switchboard. 


Control room behind sand table includes microphone, 
script, firing switchboard, window, and _ turntable. 
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permitted to work on the sand table on their own time, 
and with whatever materials they could “scrounge.” Even- 
tually working out a demonstration plan, they presented 
it to the commanding general, who was so impressed that 
he called in the admiral to witness the first demonstra- 
tion. From that time on, time and equipment were made 
available, and the groundwork was laid for “Dahl’s 
Folly.” 

It soon became apparent that there was too great a 
difference between the scale of the sand table (about 1 to 
400) and that of the models (1 to 48). So it was decided 
to construct a larger sand table. While they were at it, 
they decided to go whole hog and build a sand table to 
the scale of 1 to 48. Of course, this would take a fairly 
large room all to itself, so one end of a warehouse was 
converted to a sand table classroom. 

The entire sand table system, as currently conceived, is 
housed in one end of the Coronado Naval Amphibious 
Base’s former post laundry building. It occupies three 
principal rooms, one large room for the classroom, one 
small room for the control room, and another small room 
for a workshop. The principal elements of the system 
are: 

1. The sand table frame. A three-sided frame, one foot 
high, with an 18-inch “apron” which extends under the 
sand. It rests on the floor with the open side facing the 
“beach” area. The exterior dimensions are 36 feet by 
26 feet. 

2. Approximately ten tons of sand, carefully screened. 

3. A  welded-steel-tube mobile “bridge,” resting on 
four wheels, and with a span of 38 feet, from which op- 
erators may move models on the sand table without walk- 
ing on the sand. 

4. The models. We now have nearly 400 models, all to 
a scale of 1 to 48. 

5. The “ocean.” A blue-painted area of the concrete 
floor, 36 feet wide, 75 feet long. 

6. Bleachers to seat 120 students, eventually to be built 
up to seat 700. 

7. The sound system. This consists of a PA system, 
with two speakers in the classroom and a “monitor” in 
the control room. There is one microphone in the class- 
room and another in the soundproofed control room. 
Also, in the latter is a phonograph turntable for reproduc- 
tion of battle noises. 

8. The control panel. This latter is a switchboard 
salvaged from a Navy ship-shore demonstration panel. 
It is wired to detonate small charges previously placed 
under the sand. These charges serve to demonstrate the 
effects of naval bombardment, aerial bombardment, and 
enemy artillery fire. 

9. And last, but not least, a well-equipped work shop 
where instructors and assistants, in their spare time, make 
new models, repair old ones, and invent new gadgets for 
US @ MC 
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improving instruction. 
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F THERE IS ALWAYS BOUND TO BE A CERTAIN HARKING 
back to the good old days of wooden ships and iron men, 
coupled with the nostalgic certainty that things today are 
not nearly as good as they were in the old Marine Corps. 
In connection with this latter sentiment the following 
story may be apocryphal, but it is not without its point: 
Shortly after the Continental Congress authorized the 
formation of the Marine Corps in 1775, an intensive re- 
cruiting drive was instituted. A commissioned officer 
together with a fifer and drummer took up station outside 
of Tun Tavern in Philadelphia and the campaign was on; 
the drum roared, the fife squealed, and a crowd of the 
curious gathered. The recruiting officer expounded the 
advantages of being a marine and enjoined all within 
sound of his voice to seize this unique opportunity and 
sign on. Finally an adventurous youth stepped out of 
the crowd and announced he was of a mind to join. The 
recruiting officer congratulated him on his perspicacity, 
swore him in, gave him a shilling and suggested he take 
his ease at the bar in the tavern. Outside the same busi- 
ness continued as before, with fife and drum and much 
exhortation; eventually another young chap was sworn 
in, received his shilling, and repaired into the tavern for 
a small snort. The first recruit, still toying with his drink, 
eyed this johnny-come-lately in stony silence. Finally, 
placing his empty glass on the table, he turned to the 
newcomer and began “Now, hark’ee lad, in the Old Ma- 
rine Corps...” This routine has been going on ever 
since. 

With the publication of Thin Line of Tradition—IIl 
it seems evident that a great pother is going on about 
something which the author chooses to believe is tradi- 
tion.” This article, like its predecessors fathered by Lt 
Cols Corbin-Heinl, is cunningly written and replete with 
much sound and fury. It makes depressing reading in 
that it recounts by chapter and verse the low estate to 
which we are alleged to have fallen—in comparison 
with the old Marine Corps. Our mannerisms of speech 
are changing; common courtesy seems to be disappearing 
from the Services—just as it is disappearing from civili- 
zation in general. This latter is, I agree, a loss. But much 
of what the Colonel bewails is nothing more than a stalk- 
ing horse at best and ridiculous minutiae at worst. 

It is perfectly natural that one accepts as inviolate and 
a part of the order of things as they are, the usages and 
customs which one knows best and with which he is most 
familiar. In short, the mores that were in vogue when 





High Button Shoes 


By LtCol Donald R. Carter (Ret'd) ‘ 


the author of Thin Line of Tradition received his 
initial commission evidently are regarded by him, to a 
very large degree, as something as immutable as the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians. But this seems to me to be 
a faulty premise on which to base some of the conclusions 
that he draws so gratuitously. As is mentioned elsewhere 
in this article, if you are interested in going back into the 
musty archives of uniform regulations, drill regulations, 
muster rolls, and official correspondence (some of it on 
parchment, writ by hand with a grey goose quill) you 
can find almost anything that suits your fancy. But 
enough; let us look at random into some of the things 
that cause the author of “Thin Line” so much unhap- 
piness. 

If commanding officers are not currently directing that 
their commands turn out in Dress “A”, which requires 
full-sized medals and decorations to be worn, I, for one, 
fail to see the loss. The pictures in Life magazine lead 
me to believe that the Russians carry this self-same medal- 
wearing practice to the point of going around with full- 
sized gongs on their service dress; perhaps we’re simply 
more self-conscious —I don’t know. If, as Col Heinl 
says, “foreign armies and navies” (which ones, by the 
way?) “mainly still hold to this idea . . .” that’s their 
cup of tea, not ours. 


@® THE POST EXCHANGE IS DAMNED since it no longer 
stocks gun oil. I wouldn’t know about this, being some- 
what over the age for shooting on the range. However, 
I have frequently visited the Quantico PX to purchase 
such prosaic items as soap and starch, and in the course 
of an idle conversation with the PX Officer recently | 
made a chilling discovery. He was remarking that there 
was a decreasing demand for chewing tobacco and then 
revealed that Copenhagen snuff had not been stocked for 
four or five years. It wasn’t too long ago that Copen- 
hagen snuff could be purchased in any Marine Corps 
exchange; mixed with a little Beechnut and tucked in 
the upper lip it was considered by many an old marine 
to be just what the doctor ordered. But, strange as it 
may seem, I can’t recall any indignant outcries from the 
outraged soldiery of the 1940s when they found snuff 
absent on the PX inventories. 

A casual perusal of the Marine Corps Gazette for 
1919 and 1920 reveals a lively battle being waged on the 
subject of—guess what—uniforms! The gist of these 
articles is that “now (1919) is a good time to reexamine 
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the whole subject of required uniforms to the end that 
an officer will not have to carry around with him various 
uniforms that rarely, if ever, are used.” Leading the list 
was, needless to say, our resplendent evening dress uni- 
form, about which LtCol Heinl has written so often and 
with such eloquent style. I mention this series of articles 
merely to point up the fact that almost thirty years ago 
the evening dress was under fire as a garment whose 
cost was scarcely justified due to the fact that nine-tenths 
of the time it reposed, unworn, in the uniform bag. 
Times do not change so very much at that; it still reposes, 
unworn, in the uniform bags of those few officers who 
possess this item of uniform. It might be of interest 
to note here that the last Basic School class to be re- 
quired to purchase the evening dress uniform was, I 
think, the class of 1940. Of the regular officer strength 
today, approximately 80 per cent or more were commis- 
sioned subsequent to 1940 or have transferred from the 
Reserve. This means that less than 20 per cent of the 
officers now in the Marine Corps have ever been required 
to possess the evening dress uniform. Now of this 20 
per cent who purchased this gorgeous costume as second 
lieutenants, it would not be discourteous to suggest that 
perhaps over the intervening years of their service their 
figures have altered somewhat in silhouette, even to the 
point where that which fitted well and truly in 1929 fits 
not at all in 1949. 


@ AS FAR AS DECRYING our use of the narrow °4” medal 
ribbons, instead of the current 14” ribbons, here we are 
merely returning to a practice that was standard in the 


Marine Corps for a good many years. One has only to 


consult the Uniform Regulations for 1902, 1912, 1917, 
1921, and 1927 to confirm this statement. 

We might take a small hack (from the administrative 
point of view) at the complaint of the demise of the chit 
system versus the coupon (or cash, if you will) method 
of settling for your drinks. The charge is crystal clear 
that an officer's word is no longer as good as his bond: 
therefore, he cannot simply scrawl an illegible hen track 
on a bar chit and continue with some long-winded story. 
Rather, he must produce a book of tickets and the agent 
behind the bar amputates the necesssary amount. No 
muss, or fuss, and you don’t even need to stop talking to 
sign for your drink; it would seem to be an advantage. 
But there’s another factor in favor of the coupon system. 
Have you ever watched the office staff trying to decipher 
chits after a good big party? The chits before dinner 
are quite reasonably legible; as time goes on and the 
party gains in momentum, the scrawls take on an alarm- 
ing resemblance to some obscure system of short-hand. 
And by the time you come to the chits signed at the shank 
of a long gay evening it would not be unreasonable to 
ask for a loan of the Rosetta stone to determine who 
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signed for what. Perhaps an officer is not quite as lordly 
producing his little book of tickets to ransom his gin 
sling in comparison to jotting a chop on a chit, but, 
sahib, it’s much more practical! 

Perhaps it is just as well thet officers reporting for 
duty are not required to wear swords. The majority of 
the regular officers do not now possess, and have never 
been required to possess, this item of equipment (same 
calculations as for the evening uniform). I still have 
mine and have been called upon numerous times to lend 
it, so that friends could be properly and legally married 
and honor guards could be mounted. The very fact that 
I have a sword smacks of disloyalty and I would say this 
in my own defense. When the clarion call was sounded in 
1942 to the effect that all officers should turn in their 
swords for scrap in order to assist the national war effort, 
I took council with myself. If, thought I, things were in 
such a desperate plight that the industrial might of the 
United States required the swords of the Marine Corps 
to be beaten into weapons a mite more lethal, why then 
the enemy must be at our very gates and it would be only 
the reasonable action of a prudent man to retain his 
cutlass with a view to repelling boarders. 

The fact that Letters of Instruction have been super- 
seded by the Marine Corps Technical Bulletin, Memo- 
randum, etc., is no cause for alarm. I don’t recall any 
particular unrest in the commissioned ranks or elsewhere 
when Circular Letters gave way to Letters of Instruction. 
Let us be calm and eventually something will displace 
these latest additions to the administrative and seamy 
side of life. Be thankful that we do not have Circular 
Letters-cum-Letters of Instruction-cum-Memorandums- 
cum-Bulletins, etc. Then indeed it would be high time 
to reserve space at the wailing wall. 


® IF FIELD OFFICERS TO-DAY are not the awe-inspiring 
group that they once were, this, I submit is the fault of 
the field officers and cannot be properly laid at someone 
else’s door. I agree that when field officers as a class 
averaged somewhere around 50 years of age, came 
equipped with portly figures, and, as often as not, a re- 
spectable mustache or similar cheval de frise from behind 
which they could survey their quaking juniors—why then 
they were indeed a formidable sight. Today our field 
officers average probably not more than about 35 years of 
age, most have retained their figures to a reasonable de- 
gree, and, almost to a man, choose to present their visage 
without a trace of hirsute adornment. Whether this latter 
immodesty of going around with a bare face hanging out 


is an improvement or not, is no concern of ours at this 
late date. The point is simply that if all field officers 
were conscious of the dignity of their rank and acted 
accordingly, the inevitable result would be the natural 
respect that everyone is quite prepared to give to their 








seniors. If some of the field officers act like a bunch of 
college sophomores, rather than full grown, mature men, 
then they have only themselves to blame if they are not 
generally regarded as being as Olympian and as unap- 
proachable as were their predecessors. 

The basic indoctrination of second lieutenants has been 
rather fully explored as a result of the Reavis-Snedeker 
bout. There is no use in dragging it in here. But I 
daresay that Caesar’s centurions, huddled around a miser- 
able bivouac in Cisalpine Gaul, talked feelingly of the 
fact that the indoctrination of the junior leader was not 
what it was in the good old days . . . “Now take the time 
when I first reported in to the Praetorium Guard . . .” 
And I rather imagine that the talk will be the same in 
the future when military men sit in the bowels of the earth 
waiting for the signal to send their space ships crashing 
down on some enemy residing in the outer darkness. 


@ Iv Is UNFORTUNATE that the good Colonel finds it 
expedient to castigate the marriage of enlisted men below 
the grade of staff NCO as a violation of a Marine Corps 
tradition. It is inconceivable that he is not in possession 
of facts regarding enlisted pay scales and family allow- 
ances, all of which are fixed by law and in which the 
Marine Corps, obviously, has no more say than my little 
boy. Just for the sake of refreshing your memory on 
these matters, let’s compare the pay and allowances of a 
sergeant in 1935 and a sergeant in 1949. In 1935 a ser- 
geant drew a flat $54.00 per month, married or single 
(and there were good married sergeants, just as there 
were good married corporals, Col Heinl not withstand- 
ing). To-day a sergeant receives. $100.00 per month and, 
if married, may draw commuted rations at the rate 
of $1.05 per day. In addition, if married, he is eligible 
for Class “A” allowances which will run approximately 
to the following scale: wife only, $50.00 per month (of 
which our sergeant will contribute $22.00) ; wife and one 
child, $80.00 per month( same contribution); for the 
second and succeeding children an additional unencum- 
bered $20.00 per month, with no limit on the number of 
moppets. Moreover, a private now draws $75.00 per 
month (was $21.00 in 1935), private first class $80.00 
(was $30.00, when staff sergeants drew a base pay of 
$72.00) and a corporal $90.00 (was $42.00) —and these 
ranks are all eligible, if married, to draw commuted 
rations at the rate of $1.05 per day in addition to the 
aforementioned family allowances. To further embellish 
the picture, there is still another item known as a Class 
“B” family allowance, which involves the possession of 
a dependent relative and is rather difficult to explain, 
but the net result of it all is an additional allowance 
above and beyond those already noted. 

The point of this administrative chit-chat is the belief 
that Col Heinl is not looking squarely at the cold facts 
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of reality. I cannot bring myself to believe that he is 
seriously suggesting that the Marine Corps should have 
continued to insist that only staff NCOs should be al- 
lowed to embark on the sea of matrimony, while all the 
other services were on an opposite tack. (In the really 
old days it mattered not a whit if a marine—or a sailor 
or a soldier either, as far as that goes—were married or 
single; in any case he received something less than a 
shilling a day and no provision whatsoever was made for 
his wretched wife and children. In fairness it should be 
noted that the soldier was somewhat better off, in that 
his dependents were accorded a semi-official status and 
were allowed to be camp followers.) It is one of the 
more elementary facts of life that the average man seems 
to regard enforced bachelorhood as an unnatural condi- 
tion and will take unto himself a wife whenever he can 
see the faintest glimmer of light in the financial jungle. 
The law regarding enlisted pay and allowances appar- 
ently takes cognizance of this state of affairs. Are we to 
stand, like King Canute, at the water’s edge and order 
the waves to roll backwards? Incidentally, I’ve been 
mentally checking over the rifle company that I com- 
manded in the old Second Brigade and I’m cursed if I 
can recall a single character of the “military ascetic” type 
who, Col Heinl avers, filled the ranks of the pre-war 
Marine Corps. Probably the more senior company com- 
manders in the battalion dumped their misfits off on me. 


@ TUuURNING TO THE MATTER of the marriage of second 
lieutenants, it will come as no great revelation to observe 
that, in the matter of finances, never before has an officer 
been expected to accomplish so much with so little for 
such a long period of time. A young man’s decision to 
get married in the face of all the obstacles known to 
exist in service life is certainly his own. The three serv- 
ices have recognized this fact by waiving single blessed- 
ness as one of the prime prerequisites for commission. 
Even the Air Force now takes flying cadets “married or 
single.” The courage of the lieutenant who marries is to 
be admired, even though his judgment may seem to be 
faulty. It is difficult enough to get competent officer 
candidates without excluding those valiant souls who are 
married. The precedent exists, by the way, from the 
Marine Corps’ actions in the early 1920s after World 
War I when reserve and temporary officers who served 
in that war were offered regular permanent commissions, 
even though married. I think to say that the “Corps, in 
many cases . . . gets their (married enlisted and lieu- 
tenants) services on little more than part-time” is simply a 
misrepresentation. Men who are married are generally in- 
clined to be more sober, steadier, harder working, and 
more reliable than the gay young blade who believes that 
he has a reputation (especially as a teniente) for hell-rais- 
ing that he is mortally responsible for fulfilling. 
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And now haircuts. The new Marine Corps Manual is 
alleged to state that the hair “must not be over three 
inches in length,” as opposed to the former two inches of 
the old regulations. Fashions change from time to time. 
There was a time less than fifty years ago when officers 
and noncommissioned officers alike were expected to raise, 
support, and maintain a mustache. Not one of your 
scared Hitler thumb-prints or puny Clark Gable pencil 
lines, but a proper bush, a true mustachio in the fullest 
sense of the word. I have always suspected that they 
were modelled on those fine examples of the walrus style 
as favored by Adm Dewey and company. But to return to 
this plaint about the length of hair (for those youngsters 
who have any worthy of the name). It seems only a little 
while ago when on Saturday inspections the late LtCol 
John W. Thomason, Jr, would turn to SgtMaj Owens and 
say, “Take that man’s name and see that he gets a hair- 
cut.” And the unfortunate caitiff thus singled out at no 
time then or subsequently, as he hoisted himself into the 
barber’s chair, was heard to exclaim, “But, sir, this hair- 
cut is regulation according to the book.” No, he took 
good care to have his hair cut in tae style admired by his 
commanding officer and thereafter there was no audible 
nonsense about such grave matters. So, I venture to 
suggest, will it be in the future. The sergeant major or 
the first sergeant (old time titles, you will note) will in- 
form Pvt Snooks, in a most courteous manner, of course, 
that he bears an unfortunate and unseemly resemblance 
to a long-haired violin player, to an English sheep dog, or 
to some ill-favored beastie and will he get that blank- 
blank hair cut? The hair will be cut. 

As we mentioned earlier in this article, it’s easy enough 
to delve into the past and find many things that have 
undergone a change without seriously affecting the effi- 
ciency or the esprit of the Corps. For example: Marines 
did not always render the hand salute as they do today. 
If you will examine the Order Book (USMC) for March 
26, 1804, you will find inscribed therein the following 
admonition: “No soldier (italics supplied) in future is 
to take off his hat to any person. When the officer to be 
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saluted approaches him, he will halt, face the officer, and 
bring his right hand with a quick motion as high as his 
hat, the palm in front, and when speaking to an officer 
he will stand in the same position.” (The British Army, 
by the way, still salutes with the palm in front—to show 
that the hand is not concealing a weapon which might 
be employed against one who holds his Majesty’s com- 
mission.) This incident is mentioned merely to show the 
extremes that harking back to the good old days can 
carry an unwary scholar. 


® Cast your EYE on the 1922 Uniform Regulations 
and you will perceive the uniform models (live men, not 
dummies) in almost every case, officer and enlisted alike, 
sporting a swagger stick. The text somewhere notes that 
personnel are encouraged to carry said stick since it gives 
one something “to do with the hands,” or words to that 
effect. And how often today do you see enlisted men or 
officers with swagger sticks? And where are the World 
War I wound and overseas chevrons? And what hap- 
pened to the uniform regulation which required that the 
winter field coat “be piped down the front edges, around 
the bottom at the base of the collar, around the top of the 
cuffs, and around the edges of the shoulder straps with 
one-eighth inch scarlet flannel”? And what, come to 
think of it, has become of the honest, distinctive term, 
“winter field’? It doesn’t take but half an eye to see 
that we're going to hell in a bucket. 

Col H. also displays some curious blind spots in 
his elegy to the past. One of our most inexplicable prac- 
tices is the amazing vigor and stubbornness with which 
we cling to our high knee-length leggings. These an- 
achronisms might have been pretty snappy stuff along 
about the turn of the century, but surely they deserve to 
be pensioned off now in favor of something along the 
lines of the army’s combat boot. If this be heresy, make 
the most of it. 

I wonder how many readers will recall the rending of 
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raiment and the unprecedented requisitions for sackcloth 
and ashes that were submitted a few years before the last 
war when the acceptance trials of the M-1 were being 
conducted? While the big team shooters may never admit 
it to be the match rifle that the star-gauge ’03 became, 
still and all this self-same M-1 saw us through a not in- 
considerable bickering and skirmishing in various parts 
of the world during the period from 1941 to 1945. This 
in spite of the fact that the Springfield was once as much 
a part of the Marine Corps as the Marine Hymn. 

My ranting and railing has been carried to these 
lengths in an effort to drive one point home—that we 
must keep a proper perspective about what we label as 
“tradition” and not confuse it with other and lesser 
things. Col H. looks with obvious envy at admittedly 
distinctive organizations in the British service. But when 
these formations go about the serious business of soldier- 
ing they are all (including the Royal Marines) clad in 
khaki battle dress and it is their feats of arms that form 
the real tradition—not their costumes. And the real tradi- 
tion lives on in spite of everything. 


#® WE HAVE IN OUR OWN CORPS, moreover, a tradition 
in the most literal sense of that much abused word and 
one which belongs to everyone who has ever borne the 
title of Marine. 
stretching from Brandywine and Trenton and all the 
other early battles through the Bois de Belleau, Soissons, 
Blanc Mount, and the great struggles of the Pacific war, 


There is a long line of silent men 


who watch us very critically. Their deeds, their contribu- 

















tions to the glory of the Corps is what a great marine 
must have had in mind when he wrote: “. . . the tradi- 
tion of things endured and things accomplished, such as 
It is not what they 
wore or how their hair was arranged that is the Marine 


regiments hand down forever . . .” 


Corps tradition; it is rather the way that they bore them- 
selves in battles big and little all over the face of the 
earth; it is their steadfast performance of duty faithfully 
rendered in the penurious, shabby, oft-times ridiculed 
existence that so frequently is the lot of the Services when 
the drums have ceased to roll. This, then, is our heritage 
and our tradition and our burden—a burden to be borne 
proudly. 

Whether we wear our hair long or short, full spade 
beards or bare faces, high button shoes or flight boots, 
makes not a pennyworth of difference. If we strive to 
live up to the deeds of our forebears and to surpass them, 
we will have a full-time job on our hands without trying 
to ape their mannerisms. It would be just as well to 
bear in mind that whereas other formations have a repu- 
tation to make, the Marine Corps has a reputation to 


maintain. US # MC 
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In Brief 


Naval aviators will begin training eight Air Force 
pilots in the operation of the twin-engine, Grumman- 
built SA-16 amphibian, at the Patuxent River (Md.) 
Naval Air Station in October. The eight pilots are 
assigned to Air Rescue Service of the Military Air 
Transport Service which is scheduled to receive 
more than 50 of the amphibious aircraft before the 
end of 1951. Two SA-l6s have been assigned to 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics by the Air Force 
to accomplish the training. The new plane is de- 
signed for rough-water operation on the open sea, 
and incorporates more freedom from “porpoising”’ 
and instability on rough water than any Navy plane 
so far developed. It is expected to operate in waves 
as high as four and one-half feet. The plane will 
carry 12 litter cases for a distance of 950 miles at 
a cruising speed of 170 mph. 


New regulations covering procedures which will 
make possible the greater joint use by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force of equipment, services, and 
materials have been adopted by the three depart- 
ments as an aid to unification. Under new uniform 
practices which are being put into effect by the de- 
partments, obstacles formerly encountered in the 
cross-use of equipment and services are largely elim- 
inated through adoption of the same methods of 
arriving at charges and making payment. 


Seventy-one Camp Lejeune Marines studying vari- 
ous training courses were recently graduated. The 
graduating class was composed of men from the 
Motor Transport and Food Service Schools division 
of the Supply School Battalion. A total of 31 men 
successfully completed Baker’s Class, while 31 men 
finished the 73rd Cooking Class. The Motor Trans- 
port division of the Supply School graduated 10 
men. Six men represented the Ignition and Car- 
buretor Class. 


Jet training is now included in the Navy’s Air 
Training Command syllabus. Selected studenis who 
have completed Navy’s advanced training program 
at Corpus Christi will receive additional training in 
jet planes before joining the fleet. They will fly the 
Lockheed TO-1, training version of the F-80. 


The Naval Postgraduate School at Annapolis will 
soon receive a new supersonic wind tunnel which 
has been constructed by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics at Langley Field. This equip- 
ment is to be used for student officer instruction and 
research in the Department of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering. The tunnel equipment will be installed this 
fall at North Severn in a specially constructed build- 
ing. It will operate on compressed air and is intend- 
ed to provide air velocities for investigation of flow 
in the transonic (724mph) and supersonic (3000 
mph) ranges. 


The Air Force and Navy began a pilot exchange 
program 1 October. The purpose of the program is 
to promote better understanding between Air Force 
and Naval Aviation officers and to train each in 
flying the other’s planes. Twenty-five pilots from 
each service will be exchanged for a year. Their 
ranks will range from first lieutenant and lieutenant 
(jg) through major and lieutenant commander. 


A new style dress uniform for Navy enlisted men 
will be authorized for wear on 1 July 1952. The 
wearing of the present style dress uniform will be 
optional until 1 July 1954. The new style uniform 
trouser will differ from the present trouser in that 
it will be designed with hip and side pockets, and a 
conventional zippered fly front will replace the tra- 
ditional 13-button front. The popular bell bottom 
feature of the present trouser will be retained. The 
new style jumper will be designed with coat-styled 
sleeves, eliminating the tight-buttoned cuff of the 
present jumper. 


Operation Combine IV, a joint Army-Navy-Air 
Force exercise held annually to indoctrinate stu- 
dents of the various service schools in the technique 
and tactics of air-surface operations, will be held at 
Eglin AFB, Florida, from 10 to 28 October. Ap- 
proximately 7,000 student officers and observers will 
attend this fourth annual maneuver which is held 
under the supervision of the Air Force. The exer- 
cise will consist of a series of presentations and 
demonstrations during a three-week period and will 
involve more than 200 aircraft and 4,000 officers 
and men of the three services. 
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New and improved radar will be on some 200 
Army vessels when they are turned over to the 
Navy, the Signal Corps, which procured and in- 
stalled the equipment, announced recently. At the 
same time the Signal Corps announced the virtual 
completion of the modernizing project. Under best 
conditions the navigational radar will have a maxi- 
mum range of 40 nautical miles in a straight line. 
It is sufficiently sensitive to distinguish two objects 
on the same bearing, but differing in range by as 
little as 50 yards. 


Navy three-year enlistments were discontinued on 
1 September. Enlistment periods reverted back to 
normal peacetime program of either four or six 
years at the option of the individual. The three- 
year enlistment, along with a previously abandoned 
two-year enlistment program, was put into effect 
immediately after World War II under an acceler- 
ated Navy recruiting program. Both were found to 
result in a too rapid turnover of enlisted personnel 
for efficiency and stability. Present regulations per- 
mitting 17-year olds to enlist for a term of minority, 
whereby they serve until their 21st birthday, will 
be discontinued. 


Off hour classes for further education and prog- 
ress of naval air personnel have been set up at the 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. The extra- 
curricular training program is designed to increase 
the initiative and incentive of the men as well as 
to broaden their knowledge. It will be supplemen- 
tary to the regular instruction class at Pensacola. A 
tentative lineup of courses includes public speaking, 
music appreciation, reporting and editing, radio 
script writing, photography, and television. In the 
event that the new project proves successful after a 
trial run at Pensacola, it will be expanded to the 
naval air stations located at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, as well as 17 naval air re- 
serve training stations. 


Thirty-five Annapolis graduates recently began 
Air Force pilot training at Randolph Field, San An- 
tonio, Texas. These officers are among a group of 
59 midshipmen and 229 West Point cadets nomi- 
nated by President Truman for integration in the 
Air Force as second lieutenants. 





Development of an automatic stabilizing device 
for high-speed jet aircraft, which allows smoother 
flight in rough or gusty air, was revealed recently 
by the Boeing Airplane Company. Designed orig- 
inally for the XB-47 Stratojet bomber, the new auto- 
matic control device practically eliminates objection- 
able “Dutch Roll” characteristics which have been 
common to most recent very high-speed, swept-wing, 
military aircraft. The device consists of a gyro- 
scope, electronic amplifiers, and a small electric 
motor. Operationally, the gyro measures the rate 
of change of direction in the airplane’s compass. 
Amplifiers send these rate-of-change signals to the 
small electric motor, which instantaneously pushes 
or pulls the rudder into proper position to offset 
the effect of the gust. 


Detailed instructions regarding the 1949 Navy- 
wide competitive examination for advancement to 
chief petty officer, acting appointment, were an- 
nounced by the Chief of Personnel in BuPers Cir- 
cular Letters 106-49 and 107-49. The examination 
will be conducted this year on 1 December. Per- 
sonnel eligible to take the competitive examination 
are those enlisted men and women who are eligible 
for advancement to CPO (acting) as of 1 December, 
and those who normally will become eligible for 
advancement to that rank by 1 June 1950. 


Opening a two-year test program, the Air Force 


recently fired the first of 60 Navy-developed Aero- 
bee rockets into the upper atmosphere above Hollo- 
man AFB, Alamogordo, New Mexico. Purpose of 
the high altitude studies is to gain more knowledge 
of the composition of the air at altitudes approxi- 
mately 75 miles above the earth, in order to improve 
the guided missile program, and to determine the 
relationship between solar activity and weather 


changes. 


The Northrop “Raider,” C-125, a light assault 
transport designed to operate from small area air- 
ports, successfully completed its first test flight re- 
cently. The Raider is designed to provide air lift 
from staging areas directly to front line positions. 
Full-span flaps, high lift wings, and three-engine 
dependability enable it to operate from unimproved, 
dirt runways. The Raider requires only a two-man 
crew for routine flights. 
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# NOT sO LONG AGO THE JOB OF RAPIDLY PLACING AC- 
curate field artillery fire on a target of opportunity re- 
quired a man skilled in the art of observation and fire 
direction and with considerable practical experience. 

During this period only ten years ago when many gun- 
ners were reacting to commands of “Plateau 600, Drum 
Plus One Five,” battery commanders were trudging for- 
ward to the observation posts armed to the medulla 
oblangata with Cs, Forks, R, r, and r over R. A precision 
adjustment was accompanied by mental gymnastics that 
frequently befuddled the young artillery officer trying to 
learn tricks of the trade. 

Large T and Small T missions were practiced religious- 
ly at Bishop Battery and various other homemade terrain 
boards. The T systems of firing were very good for ob- 
taining accurate adjustments if the unit was in no par- 
ticular hurry and an experienced observer was calling 


the shots from the OP. 











The Army has devised a simplified system of observed fire containing some 
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elements of seacoast artillery plotting and ship gunnery. The new method is so 


easy to teach that all infantrymen are considered potential artillery observers 


However, when the war brought rapid expansion of 
artillery units, there weren't neariy enough experienced 
observers to go around and only a minimum of time to 
train those available. As a result the forward observer 
system of moving the round right or left and subtracting 
or adding range in yards became popular. Due to the 
ease with which this system could be taught it would not 
be illogical to guess that ninety per cent or more of all 
combat missions were fired using the forward observer 
method. 

The principal disadvantage of the FO system lay in the 
fact that the position of the guns and the target angle 
gave most observers frequent hallucinations regarding 
where a shift of Right 400 would place the next round. 
Inasmuch as no one had been able to develop a folding 
gun-target line upon which observers could base their 
shifts, rounds frequently strayed from the line of sight 
between observer and target. Many of these rounds were 
lost, as the observer could not score them. 

When the Marine contingent arrived at Fort Sill in 
August, 1948, to attend the Advanced Artillery Officers 
Course, the old faithfuls, Large T and Small T, were the 
fundamental observed fire procedures being taught. The 
only difference was that they were carrying the psuedo- 
nyms of Deflection Bracketing and Range Bracketing. 
However, the gunnery department of the Artillery School 
was experimenting with a system that had a vague re- 
semblance to seacoast artillery plotting and ship gunnery. 

During the progress of the course Gen Jacob Devers, 
commander of the Army Field Forces, came to Fort Sill 
on an inspection tour. Gen Devers apparently was highly 
impressed by a demonstration of the target grid system. 
He reportedly gave the Artillery School a green light to 
go all out in developing the system and authorized use of 
the target grid as an alternate observed fire procedure 
pending test reports. 

Meanwhile the Commandant of the Marine Corps di- 
rected Marine Corps Schools and certain FMF units to 
test the target grid system and render reports. 

Thus evolved the target grid system of observed fire 
procedure. 

What is the target grid system? What is its objective? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages? How does 
it work? These are natural questions we hope to answer 
in a generalized manner. 

Briefly, the target grid is a system of observed fire 
whereby the observer makes corrections with reference to 
the observer-target line of sight, and the fire direction 


center converts these corrections to what the observer 
would have seen had he been sighting along the gun- 
target line. This probably sounds like grandstand quar- 
terbacking on the part of the fire direction center, but by 
use of the target area orientation grid and a reasonably 
accurate initial compass direction it produces very good 
results. 


@ THE OBJECT OF THE SYSTEM is to simplify observa- 
tion of fire to such an extent that almost anyone can do 
an acceptable job of adjusting artillery fire after very 
little instruction and experience. According to Artillery 
School instructors, the system has been devised and sim- 
plified so that infantrymen can be taught to adjust artil- 
lery fire. Whether artillery battalion commanders will 
want personnel from other units handling their missions 
is another story. Practically speaking, the system has 
transferred most of the burden of adjusting artillery fire 
from the observer to the fire direction center. All but 
the simplest of arithmetical calculations have been re- 
moved from the observer’s task, thus giving him more 
time in which to duck bullets and keep track of the 
situation. 

About the only prerequisites for use of the system are a 
known compass direction in the target area and the grid. 
The grid may be prepared on acetate, thin fibre glass or 
tracing paper—or on any material that is reasonably 
transparent which can be placed on the firing chart with- 
out humping the range deflection fan. The target area 
grid is gridded to the same scale as the firing chart and 
then the major grid squares are subdivided into 100-yard 
grid lines along both x and y coordinates. The grid is 
enclosed by a circle. The circle is divided into 640 seg- 
ments, each segment representing ten mils, and numbered 
in 100’s counterclockwise from 0 to 6400. 

The target grid is oriented for missions by placing it 
on a known point (usually the base point) in the target 
area of the firing chart and rotating until the x coordinate 
line that terminates at the zero mil mark on the circle 
scale is parallel with the x coordinate lines of the firing 
chart and pointing toward north on the chart. An azimuth 
index line is then drawn on the chart just above the 
zero of the target grid. 

The firing chart now is ready for missions from the 
observer. From the observer end of the line the only addi- 
tion necessary for use of the target grid system is to 
preface the initial fire request with a compass direction 
from observer to target. The request now comes as fol- 
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lows: “FIRE MISSION. COMPASS 650. From BASE 
POINT, Left 600, Drop 400, Enemy Mortars, Will Ad- 
just.” 

The horizontal control operator in the fire direction 
center orients the target grid by rotating it to the point 
where the 650 mark on the mil scale circle is on the 
azimuth orienting mark of the firing chart. Since the 
center of the target grid is on the base point the ob- 
server's commands of Left 600, Drop 400 are measured 
along the small grid system. Providing the observer- 
target-gun angle is not so great as to bring range dis- 
persion in as a major factor, the observer should see the 
first round directly on his line of sight to the target. 
That, briefly, is the entire purpose of the target grid 
system—to put adjustment rounds on the line of sight 
between observer and target so that immediate ranging 
sensings can be obtained. 


#® IF THE COMPASS DIRECTION and the observer's esti- 
mated shifts are reasonably correct, the chances are about 
four to one that the first round of adjustment will be on 
the observer’s line of sight, thus allowing him to make a 
sensing. This writer will vouch for the system for he was 
able to go into fire for effect with good results without 
seeing three rounds beyond a ridge prior to going into 
fire for effect. This could never have been accomplished 
with reasonable hope for success using the old system 
of adjustment. 

The target grid system also has affected firing battery 
procedure. No longer are there any base deflection shifts 
and “rights” and “lefts” for guners to follow on the sight. 
Aiming stakes are set out on a specific deflection, which 
is reported to the fire direction center, and commands 
for line of metal come to the guns as a deflection setting. 
Instead of receiving a command of “Base Deflection Left 
272” the guns get the command “Deflection 3072.” This 
reading is set on the sight and the piece traversed until 
sight hairs are back on the aiming stakes and the same 
purpose has been accomplished. 

Changed procedure in the fire direction center has 
brought about a change in sequence of commands to the 
firing battery. A comparison of the old and new com- 
mands is listed below: 
OLp METHOD 
Battery Adjust 


New METHOD 
Battery Adjust 


Shell HE Shell HE 
Charge 5 Charge 5 
Fuze M55 Time, 14.2 Fuze Time 


Base Deflection Left 188 Battery Three Rounds 
Site 310 Deflection 2988 
Battery Three Rounds Site 310 
Elevation 225 Time, 14.2 

Elevation 225 


For succeeding commands the following differences 


are noted: 
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Op METHOD New METHOD 


Time, 14.8 Deflection 2950 
Right 50 Site 315 
Up 5 Time 14.8 


Elevation 248 Elevation 248. 


This same system of observing is planned for infantry 
heavy weapons as well as all types of artillery. Already 
the Artillery School gunnery department is working on a 
combined range deflection fan and coordinate square that 
can be oriented to a compass direction and thereby elimi- 
nate the target grid sheet which currently is responsible 
for some of the system’s inherent disadvantages. How- 
ever, it is not anticipated that the new piece of fire direc- 
tion equipment will be ready for general use for several 
years. 

The preceding paragraphs were written in an endeavor 
to give a generalized and not too expert picture of how 
the target grid system works for the benefit of the artil- 
leryman. It also attempted to alert the infantryman that 
he may become a potential artillery observer with a mini- 
mum of training through the target grid system. 

Subsequent paragraphs on advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the system will be to a certain extent opinion— 
opinions of the writer and various other members of the 
Artillery School gunnery department and of the advanced 
class. Since the system had had such brief official bless- 
ing, all the advantages and disadvantages are not clear, 
even to the gunnery department of the school. 


@ THERE APPEAR to be five principal advantages at- 
tained by using the target grid system. 

1. Quicker Adjustment on Area Targets—It is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion at the school that the average 
observer can go into fire for effect on an area target much 
more rapidly using the target grid system than he can 
using the old system and being off the line of fire. Since 
most combat targets are area targets and since our past 
enemies nullified our artillery effect by taking cover dur- 
ing a slow adjustment, it is evident that quicker adjust- 
ment is a decided advantage. 

2. Saves Ammunition — By good orientation of the 
grid successive rounds of an adjustment are kept on the 
observer-target line of sight. With the rounds falling on 
the observer’s line of sight there naturally are fewer “lost” 
and “doubtful” sensings. Each lost and doubtful round 
that is eliminated saves a round of ammunition. If a 
155-howitzer battalion can eliminate twenty-five doubtful 
or lost sensings in a day of action, it has saved itself one 
and one-half tons of supply worries when you consider 
projectile, charges, fuzes and crating. 

3. Shorter Training Period for Observers—In a ques- 
tionnaire presented to the advanced class of 200 experi- 
enced artillerymen, the gunnery department of the Ar- 
tillery School asked for opinions on relative time required 
to train competent observers in the target grid system 














and in range and deflection bracketing systems. The class 
was almost unanimous in its belief that less training is 
required in the target grid system, and the average rela- 
tive answer expressed the opinion that four or five times 
longer would be required to produce as competent an 
observer in the bracketing methods as in the target grid 
method. During a national emergency this advantage 
would be of great importance since capable observers 
could be produced much more quickly. 

4. Fewer Errors at the Gun—By announcing a definite 
and complete deflection to each gunner for each round 
it is believed that a majority of deflection errors at the 
guns will be eliminated. There is no question that less 
brain work is required to set a definite numerical value 
on the sight than to compute Left 168 to a base deflection 
of 2614 and set the result. It does not, however, reduce 
the possibility of the “100-mil error” that is so easily 
made by young gunners. The executive officer keeps de- 
flection constants for each piece and converts the deflec- 
tion for the battery center sent from fire direction center. 

5. Fewer Worries for the Observer—Forward observ- 
ers have always been considered expendable along with 
platoon leaders. This is largely due to the fact that they 
must be able to see the enemy if they are to be of any 
value. Since Americans have no monopoly on vision this 
means that the FO must worry about self-protection from 
small arms fire. The gunnery department is of the opin- 
ion that observers will last longer and do a better job 
if they have less computation and more time to duck 
while firing a mission. 

6. More Potential Observers—A majority of the 1948- 
1949 advanced class fixed 12 hours as the amount of in- 
struction necessary to produce an artillery observer— 
not an expert, but one who could get fire on an area tar- 
get with reasonable success—using the target grid sys- 
tem. Considering this short training period and the sim- 
plicity of the system, there is no reason why all infantry 
units could not train all company officers and noncom- 
missioned officers in target grid observed fire procedure. 
This would develop a great potential of artillery observ- 
ers for emergency use. 


® DIsaDVANTAGES are equally as numerous but, in the 
opinion of most artilleryists who have been exposed to the 
system, do not seriously offset the advantages of the 
system. 

1. Probably the greatest disadvantage of the system 
is that it places an added burden on an already over- 
burdened fire direction center. Amid the squawking of 
radios and continuous chatter the S-3 has to follow all 
registrations and precision missions and compute deflec- 
tion and range changes during fire for effect phase. The 
HCO (horizental control operator) must measure with 
the range deflection fan after every command from the 
observer. Computers must struggle with a new system 
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and have again been passed the buck of computing sites 
for height of burst adjustment. 

2. Firing Chart for Each Mission—Because the grid 
must remain oriented throughout a mission and new de- 
flections read for each round two adjustments cannot be 
conducted simultaneously from one chart. In this con- 
nection the flimsy overlay-type grids now in use are hard 
to handle. 

3. Longer to Register—It generally is conceded at Fort 
Sill that registration of artillery to determine corrections 
and destruction missions on pin-point targets will require 
a little longer with the new system. The S-3 now must 
determine and apply the minute range and deflection 
changes in fire for effect phases of these missions. Since 
he cannot see the rounds -he must plot them in order to 
obtain a sensing by rule, thus adding a small time ele- 
ment to the mission. 

4. Time Spent on Interim Method—It is only fair to 
state that this disadvantage is a personal idea and not an 
operating deficiency of the target grid system. However, 
in the opinion of the writer the system in its present form 
certainly is not a finished product. In order to perfect the 
system considerable time must be devoted to design, man- 
ufacture and test of mechanical aids such as target gridded 
boards or tables for mounting firing charts and range 
deflection-coordinate scale combinations that will speed 
operations. 

This in itself is a disadvantage. The time and energy 
devoted to this project possibly could better be utilized in 
work on a small compact mechanical computer for use 
in the field artillery fire direction center. It is entirely 
feasible that radio size computers can be developed that 
will convert initial data and observer sensings into fire 
commands for the guns and automatically project them to 
the executive officer’s vision. Such an instrument should 
eliminate human computation errors and decrease the 
delay between observer sensings and the next round. 

In the meantime several advantages of the target grid 
system could be obtained by plotting the observer on the 
firing chart and measuring shifts from observer’s position 
rather than from the center battery. This system has been 
battle-tested by various units and proved successful in 
putting initial shifts on the observer-target line; providing, 
of course, the observer’s estimates were reasonably ac- 
curate. No system yet has been designed that will over- 
come poor observer estimates. 

In brief recapitulation the target grid system allows 
quicker adjustment on area targets, requires shorter 
training periods for observers, eases the burden of the 
forward observer, probably will save ammunition and 
perhaps decrease deflection errors at the guns. On the 
debit side it requires longer to register, requires a firing 
chart for each simultaneous mission, adds woes to the 
fire direction center and probably will require additional 
personnel for the FDC. US # MC 
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The Norway Failure 


Part Il: The Trondheim Operation 


By Maj Carl W. Hoffman 


® IN THE SPRING OF 1940, GAMBLER ADOLF HITLER 
placed a surprise wager on the spinning roulette of World 
War II. This was his bet: that Germany, a relatively weak 
sea power, could successfully occupy and defend Norway. 
These were his odds: the seizure would have to be made 
through the very teeth of the greatly superior British 
Fleet. But Der Fihrer was not afraid of high stakes; his 
entire rise to fame had been a series of calculated risks. 
There was no cause to quail at a side-bet. 

On 11 April 1940, two days after the invasion, Mr 
Winston S. Churchill characterized Hitler’s move as “ex- 
traordinary and reckless gambling,” but since the bet 
paid off, we must conclude that the stroke showed more 
finesse than abandon. Striking by sea and air transport 
at six key Norwegian cities' the Germans fanned out like 
a swelling flood and, within 48 hours, occupied all the 
main ports, 


'These were: Oslo, Kristiansand, Stavanger, Bergen, Trondheim, 
and Narvik. 
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Why had Hitler seen fit to undertake this daring move? 
The reason is basic: Germany needed to maintain sea 
traffic with Norway in order that the important ship- 
ments of iron ore could continue to reach her industrial 
plants. This traffic was becoming more and more strained; 
the Allies were tightening the blockade and it was con- 
ceivable that it would get worse before it got better. This, 
then, was the immediate cause.” In addition, however. 
there were two secondary considerations: first, Norway 
would provide excellent submarine and air bases; and 
second, possession of Norway would be a prime essential 
to a successful German invasion of Great Britain. 
Britain immediately reacted to the Nazi occupation with 
a series of naval actions in the waters surrounding. Nor- 
way, but it was clear from the outset that landing opera- 
tions would have to be conducted if the Germans were 


to be expelled. The War Cabinet quickly directed the 


2More detail on the iron ore situation may be found in The 
Norway Failure, Part 1, Marine Corrs Gazette, September, 1949. 





















Possession of Trondheim would give the British several fighter strips, block 
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German reinforcement of Narvik, and provide the English with one of the greatest 


rail terminals in Norway. The question was could Trondheim be taken in time? 


Chiefs of Staff to initiate planning for the capture of Nar- 
vik, Trondheim, and Bergen. Plans for Bergen were later 
dropped, however, mainly because that port was already 
occupied in strength and also because it was close to the 
main German forces in southern Norway. The other two 
objectives, Trondheim in central Norway and Narvik to 
the north, provided better chances for success. (See map. ) 

Of these two, the need for speed was much greater at 
Trondheim. Possession of this port would effectively 
block German reinforcement of Narvik and other points 
to the north, and in addition would provide a safe harbor 
with adequate docks and facilities to land and supply an 
army of 50,000 men. Also valuable in the Trondheim 
area was an airfield, which would provide room for sev- 
eral fighter squadrons. Still further, Trondheim repre- 
sented one of the greatest rail terminals in Norway; from 
here, a rail line ran to Oslo and another across the moun- 
tains to Sweden. 

Positioned as it was at the head of the two main val- 
leys (Gudbrandsdal and Osterdal) leading north from 
Oslo, the city was admirably located for defense purposes. 
With these two valleys blocked, German movement to the 
north would be extremely difficult, involving cross-country 
advance through a veritable nightmare of snow, ice, and 
mountains. But could Trondheim be taken in time? Hit- 
ler’s lieutenants were no doubt aware of its importance 
and would lose little time in sending reinforcements there. 

This port was in all respects the key to the great sprawl- 
ing country, and practiced military eyes were not required 
to recognize it as such. On 21 April 1940, William L. 
Shirer entered in his Berlin Diary: 

“A friend of mine in the High (German) Command 
tells me that the whole issue in Norway now hangs on the 
battle for Trondheim. If the Allies take it they save Nor- 
way, or at least the northern half of it. What the Germans 
fear most, I gather, is that the British Navy will get into 
Trondheim Fiord and wipe out the garrison in the city, 
before the Nazi Forces in Oslo can possibly get there. If 
it does, the German gamble is lost.” 

To seize Trondheim in the least time, a frontal assault 
on the city was indicated. Chief advocate of this plan was 
a retired Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Roger Keyes, who 
pleaded with the Admiralty to allow him to command the 
venture. While the top naval command generally agreed 
as to the desirability of the move, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Home Fleet, Adm Sir Charles Forbes, pre- 
sented what he believed to be the chief obstacle to the 
plan: how would troop ships be protected from heavy 


German air attack during the 30 miles approach through 
the narrow confines of the Trondheim fiord? (See map.) 
In addition, Adm Forbes questioned the feasibility of ex- 
ecuting an opposed landing, since there was no hope of 
achieving surprise. 

The Admiral may well have wondered about the ques- 
tion of German air attack; Britain’s Fleet air arm was 
woefully weak. At the beginning of the war it was pos- 
sessed of but 260 planes, and these obsolescent types. The 
fact that there was such a paucity was partially a result 
of the prevailing opinion among naval and military men 
that enemy air attack did not represent a serious threat 
to British men-of-war and that antiaircraft guns aboard 
the ships would be adequate to deal with enemy raiders. 
In this connection, Mr Winston S. Churchill had written 
before the war: 

“In my opinion, .. . 
ships, armed and protected as they now are, will not pre- 
vent full exercise of their superior sea power.” 

Adm Forbes’ other objection to making an opposed 
frontal assault hearkened back to another prevailing Brit- 
ish belief before the war: namely, that such landings were 
virtually impossible to execute. No one questioned, on 
the other hand, that German shore batteries could be 
destroyed or neutralized sufficiently to permit ships to 
enter Trondheim fiord, providing that adequate 15-inch 
high explosive shells could be furnished the battleships. 

On 15 April 1940 the Naval Staff tightened the pres- 
sure on Adm Forbes: 

“We still think that the operation described should be 
further studied. It could not take place for seven days, which 
would be devoted to careful preparation. Danger from air 
not appreciably less wherever these large troop ships are 
brought into the danger zone. Our idea would be that in ad- 
dition to RAF bombing of Stavanger aerodrome, Suffolk 
[warship] should bombard with high-explosive at dawn, hop- 
ing thereby to put the aerodrome out of business. The aero- 
drome at Trondheim would be dealt with by Fleet air-arm 


bombers and subsequently by bombardment. . . . Pray, there- 
fore, consider this important project further.” 


an air attack upon British war- 


® Ap Forses, though still not convinced that the move 
was a wise one, started detailed planning for the Trond- 
heim frontal assault. In the meantime, while discussion 
and argument over the main frontal assault was ensuing, 
two unopposed subsidiary landings were made on either 
side of Trondheim. The first of these was at Namsos, 100 
miles to the north, on 14 April, and the second at An- 
dalsnes, 150 miles to the south, on 17 April. At each of 
these ports the initial landings had been made by about 
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a demonstration against 
Trondheim itself? This ap- 
peared to be much less o/ a 
gamble. In fact, it was. 

The cardinal disadvantage 
of the new plan may be stat- 
ed in four words: it would 
take longer! 

Sir Roger Keyes, the most 
vehement proponent of the 
frontal assault from the out- 
set, was greatly disappointed 
by the turn of events and 
again asked for permission to 
lead the assault. This time 
he volunteered to take only a 
few older ships and _ the 
necessary transports and 
Tack storm the city before German 


TRONDHEIM 











Dotted line indicates difficult 30-mile route through narrow landlocked 
stretch of water leading to Trondheim, involving two right-angle turns. 


300 Royal Marines. The marines at Namsos were fol- 
lowed at two days by about 3,000 Army troops under 
MajGen Carton de Wiart. About the same number under 
Brig Frederick Morgan followed the Andalsnes contingent 
on 18 April. Although the first marines ashore were not 
bombed, the Germans soon got word of the situation and 
directed heavy bombings at subsequent groups coming 
ashore. 

With the landings at Namsos and Andalsnes successful, 
plans called for a double envelopment of Trondheim, Car- 
ton de Wiart striking from the north and Morgan from 
the south. While the jaws of the pincer were closing, the 
main landing was to be made against Trondheim itself. 
Forces available for this numbered about 4,500. High 
planners felt that this strength was sufficient, since only 
about 3,000 Germans were thought to be in Trondheim. 
The operation would be supported by full strength of the 
Fleet, including two carriers mothering a total of about 
100 planes, 45 of which were fighters. After the main 
landings, set for 22 April, reinforcements would be rapid- 
ly poured ashore. 

This plan, as late as 17 April, was whole-heartedly em- 
braced by the Chiefs of Staff, Prime Minister, and War 
Cabinet, but on the 18th came an abrupt about face. 
Suddenly, opposition to the plan was heard from all sides. 
Boiled down, it amounted to this: first, the risk of losing 
some of Britain’s best ships was involved, and second, an 
opposed landing would be too costly. Principally feared 
was the bitter sting of German air power. Instead, the new 
thinking ran, why not exploit the successes of the landing 
forces at Namsos and Andalsnes by pushing more troops 
ashore at those points, while at the same time executing 
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defenses got any stronger. 
This, however, involved a 
delicate matter of command 
relations which Mr Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, did not care to disturb. “For 
me to take Roger Keyes’ advice,” he wrote, “against 
[Adm Pound’s] would have entailed his resignation, and 


Adm Forbes might well have asked to be relieved of his 


command.’ 


Those few who still favored a direct assault on Trond- 
heim (including Winston Churchill) were in the minority 
by the afternoon of 18 April, however, and the plan was 
shelved. 

While appearing to present a safer means of pushing 
the assault against Trondheim, the double envelopment 
scheme presented major difficulties which were pointed 
out by MajGen H. L. Ismay, Senior Staff Officer in charge 
of the Central Staff, in a paper prepared on 2] April: 

“The operations in Central Norway which are now being 
undertaken are of an extremely hazardous nature, and we 
are confronted with serious difficulties. Among these, the 
chief are: 

“First, that the urgent need of coming to the assistance of 
the Norwegians without delay has forced us to throw ashore 
hastily improvised forces — making use of whatever was 
available. 

“Secondly, that our entry into Norway is perforce through 
bases which are inadequate for the maintenance of big for- 
mations. 

“The only recognized base in the area is Trondheim, which 
is in the hands of the enemy. We are making use of Namsos 
and Andalsnes, which are only minor ports possessing few, 
if any, facilities for unloading military stores, and served by 
poor communications with the interior. Consequently, the 
landing of mechanical transport, artillery, supplies, and pet- 
rol... is a matter which, even if we were not hampered in 


3Adm Pound was the First Sea Lord and Adm Forbes was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet. Sir Roger Keyes, techni- 
cally, was senior to both of them. 







































other ways, would present 
considerable difficulty. Thus, 
until we succeed in capturing 
Trondheim, the size of the 
forces which we can maintain 
in Norway is strictly limited.” 

The airport near Trond- 
heim, meanwhile, remained 
in German hands, though 
they could not use it. This 
was true because a_ fort, 
manned by a small force of 
about 175 Norwegians, over- 
looked the field and sur- 
rounding area. Though all 
of the other permanent in- 
stallations had long since 
fallen to the Germans, this 
single fort held out for three 
weeks. Repeated German at- 
tempts to assault the tiny 
garrison were frustrated by 
deep snow and unusually ac- 
curate fire, and German casualties ran very high. Final- 
ly, the shortage of ammunition and near-starvation con- 
ditions forced the Norwegian garrison to surrender. But 
even this was not until 6 May, after the departure of 
Allied troops. One may only surmise as to the effect that 
British possession of the airfield would have had on the 
campaign. Perhaps it was as Admiral of the Fleet Keyes 
later wrote: “The aerodrome was the key to the whole 
situation in Norway.” 


# ONE SPIRITED EFFORT to render land-based air support 
to British troops in Norway ended in failure. On 24 April 
one squadron of RAF Gladiators, flown from the carrier 
Glorious, landed on a frozen lake about 40 miles from 
Andalsnes. German aircraft immediately attacked. Such 
planes of the Fleet as were available attempted to fight 
off the ubiquitous enemy, but to no avail. The RAF 
squadron struggled at its task of providing air support 
for two expeditions 200 miles apart and, at the same time, 
protecting its frozen airfield. By 26 April, only two days 
after its arrival, the squadron had no planes left to fly. 
Several long-range efforts by bombers based in Britain 
were also unsuccessful. 


Ashore at Namsos and Andalsnes the situation deteri- 
orated from unknown, to fair, to bad, to worse. Rein- 
forcements had been landed at both points, so that the 
Allied investment in men alone was about 13,000 and this 
total was to be greatly expanded. The problem was not 
one of a shortage of reinforcements, but rather, one of 
getting them ashore and maintaining them once there. 
The soldiers and marines were ill-equipped to carry out 
the task that had been cut out for them. Possessing nei- 





One of the gentler ravines which carve the country near Trondheim. Nearly 
all movement in Norway is through these corridors, seldom across them. 
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ther combat aviation nor even antiaircraft guns, they be- 
came a favorite target for German aircraft, and daylight 
movements became very difficult. Artillery and tanks were 
also wanting, and individual equipment, for the most part, 
was pitifully inadequate.* 

Probably the only Allied unit that had gear well suited 
to fighting in the ice and snow of Norway was a French 
expeditionary force of Chasseurs Alpins which reinforced 
Gen Carton de Wiart’s command at Namsos on 19 April. 
This force, especially trained for mountain fighting, was 
equipped with skis, short fur coats, windbreaker jackets, 
white camouflage cloaks, and white helmets. 

_ Since the activities of the two forces were independent 
of one another (and indeed, of British higher command 
in some cases) the narrative of their failures will be cov- 
ered separately. First, the Namsos prong: 

Gen Carton de Wiart’s force, as noted previously, was 
landed 100 miles north of Trondheim. Because of the 
difficult terrain inland, the General was forced to select a 
route of approach along the shores of the fiord. This, 
unfortunately, placed him at the mercy of any German 
ships operating in adjacent waters, and more than any 
other factor, doomed the Namsos envelopment to failure. 


@ GERMAN NAVAL STRENGTH in the fiord was not great, 
being only two small torpedo craft. But inasmuch as 
these were unchallenged by British naval units, and since 
Gen de Wiart had no weapons capable of dueling with 
them, the Nazi vessels plastered the British flank with 





4An American observer saw the British marines of the Andalsnes 
force on 20 April and reported that though warmly clad for the 
cold climate that their only other equipment was rifles. 
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leisurely impudence. The British higher command rea- 





soned that “it would not have been justifiable to under- 
take to force Trondheim fiord for the purpose of cleaning 
up that very small item.’ Nevertheless, “that very small 
item” threatened or stopped movement by de Wiart’s 
force along the shore. In addition to the flanking fires, 
the craft periodically landed troops behind the British 
to cut communication lines and harass supply installa- 
tions. 


® ONE OTHER IMPORTANT factor which contributed 
prominently to the ultimate reverse of the Namsos thrust 
was that Gen Carton de Wiart was not informed of the 
cancellation of the original plan for a frontal assault on 
Trondheim. As he drove his force toward Trondheim un- 
der the handicap of frequent attacks by aircraft and flank- 
ing fires from the torpedo craft in the fiord, he was ever 
under the impression that the main landing was still to 
be executed. Spurred on by this belief, he moved as fast 
as the bad conditions would allow. If he had been in- 
formed of this critical change, he no doubt would have 
proceeded more methodically and perhaps would have 
awaited reinforcements before executing his thrust. Fail- 
ure to inform the General was not intentional, but as is 
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the case in all such mistakes, this did not alter the tragic 
course of events. The demonstration, which had figured 
so prominently in the decision to scrap the direct assault 
plan, was never carried out. This, at least, would have 
temporarily relieved the pressure on de Wiart’s troops, 

By 19 April, a slender salient had been pushed to 
Verdal, 50 miles from Trondheim. Carton de Wiart’s 
neck was way out and the German commander decided to 
chop it. Embarking troops at Trondheim, the Nazis 
moved to the flank and rear of the British spearhead, 
landed, and executed a strong attack. Austrian ski troops 
enveloped and defeated the advance guard and the main 
body was pushed back towards Namsos with heavy casual- 
ties. Persistent attacks by German aircraft and the thaw- 
ing snow made the withdrawal towards Namsos difficult. 
Roads became sloughs of mud and the retreating troops 
were forced to abandon most of their small amount of 
motorized equipment. 

By 27 April the exhausted, forlorn force had returned 
to Namsos, where it found that German bombing attacks 
had completely destroyed the meager port facilities. Ef- 
forts to land reinforcements and supplies by pontons 
were unsuccessful and the situation was grim. After a 
quick survey of the sorry state of affairs, Carton de Wiart 
requested that his force be evacuated. Recognizing the 
sad plight of the Namsos force, the Admiralty concurred 
and immediately started preparations. On the night of 3 
May the main force was evacuated, leaving a rear guard 
as protection. Throughout most of the next day the con- 
voy was under attack from German aircraft, but though 
wave after wave swept over the ships, no transports were 
hit. This was amazing, since no British aircraft were 
available to cover the convoy. The two destroyers carry- 
ing the rear guard were not so fortunate, however; both 
were sunk. Thus crumpled the upper claw of the pincers. 


@ For THE LOWER CLAW the pattern had been different, 
but the results similar. After landing at Andalsnes, Brig 
Frederick Morgan had pushed inland and seized the im- 
portant rail junction at Dombas. This move had been 
hampered only by a group of about 200 parachutists who 
had dropped near Dombas. Morgan’s force quickly killed 
or captured this enemy contingent. Since he was awaiting 
reinforcements before commencing the envelopment of 
Trondheim, Morgan decided to hold his lines at Dombas. 
The ship carrying the vehicles, artillery and mortars had 
been sunk, so that Morgan’s force was armed only with 
rifles and machine guns. At this stage in the proceedings, 
Morgan received an urgent request which he felt that he 
could not turn down. The Norwegian Commander-in- 
Chief, Gen Ruge, conveyed the information that elements 
of the 2d Norwegian Division were attempting to stem 
the German tide from the south but that they desperately 
needed help. Since this Nazi surge was a potential threat 
to operations around Trondheim, and because of sym- 




















pathy for the outnumbered and outgunned Norwegians, 
Morgan decided to send two battalions of his command 
to the south to join them, while the remainder pressed 
toward Trondheim. This in effect, was dividing his force 
and sending the two elements off at right angles to one 
another. 


# RESULTS WERE DISCOURAGING. The two battalions mov- 
ing to the south joined the Norwegians south of Lilleham- 
mer and almost immediately were embroiled in a fierce 
battle. The Germans, pressing up the Gudbrandsdal astride 
the railroad track, were three divisions strong, supported 
by combat aviation. Despite British reinforcements in this 
area, the Nazis pushed steadily to the north. Though 
heavy casualties were inflicted on the Germans, this thrust 
rolled on. Allied troops stubbornly gave ground and re- 
treated towards Dombas, which they were determined to 
hold at all costs. 

Meanwhile, the other portion of Morgan’s force had 
set out to the north towards Trondheim. After covering 
almost two-thirds of the distance without opposition, the 
force suddenly ran head-on into a German force march- 
ing south from Trondheim. A meeting engagement en- 
sued at Storen on 25 April, and by the next day the 
British began their retreat towards Dombas. In addition 
to pressure from the direction of Trondheim, another 
German group undertook a difficult mountain crossing 
operation from the Osterdal and struck the Allied east 
flank. This surprise march, executed over practically im- 
possible terrain, was characteristic of the German cam- 
paign in Norway. No terrain obstacle was considered too 
great if a tactical advantage would result. 

The two Allied columns joined again at Dombas, de- 
termined to hold that important rail junction. But lack 
of air support made the cause a hopeless one. Troops at 
Dombas were unmercifully bombed and strafed, while 
German ground forces struck from three directions: 
north, south and east. Only one direction was open, and 
that was towards the port of Andalsnes. By 30 April the 
retirement to Andalsnes began. The tiny port was in the 
same shape as Namsos: battered flat, with all dock facili- 
ties destroyed. The evacuation was successfully executed 
on the night of 1 May, however, the force escaping under 
the covering rear guard action of Gen Ruge’s beleagured 
Norwegians. After the evacuation had been completed, 
there was no other course but for Gen Ruge’s troops to 
surrender. This they did. 

Thus the Trondheim operation ended. 


® CRITICAL ANALYsIs of this abortive undertaking may 
easily fall into the unsavory sphere of “second-guessing’ 
or “Monday-morning quarterbacking,” but on the other 
hand, there are important lessons which should not be 
ignored. The tactics employed by MajGen Carton de 
Wiart and Brig Frederick Morgan will not be criticized, 
since both of these officers were admittedly operating at 
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distinct handicaps. Neither will more than this mention 
be made of apparent violations of three principles of war: 
mass, economy of force, and simplicity. Rather we may 
look to the factors which imposed severe obstacles on 
planning and execution. 

First and foremost of these factors was Britain’s un- 
balanced fleet. A balanced fleet, as we know it, contains 
properly proportioned surface, subsurface, air and land- 
ing force components. That Britain’s fleet was lacking 
two of these components is apparent. Here was a great 
fleet, in terms of international ratings, which in Admiral 
of the Fleet Keyes’ words was “. . . utterly inadequate to 
fulfil the vast responsibilities [it] was called upon to 
undertake.” The tools for successful prosecution of a 
naval campaign simply were not available. 

Pre-war opinion in Britain had relegated the fleet air 
arm to an inferior position, the concept being that the 
Royal Air Force could control the air over Britain and 
in the approaches to it. This, of course, was defensive 
thinking—the type which all too often lulls democratic 
peoples into a stupor of false security. The question of 
whether the fleet air arm should be under the Admiralty 
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Plans called for frontal assault in this area with 
ship-to-shore movement being executed in the fiord. 


or the Air Ministry was one frequently and warmly 
argued in the years between World Wars I and II. In 
this connection, Mr Churchill wrote in 1936: 

“It is impossible to resist an admiral’s claim that he must 
have complete control of, and confidence in, the aircraft of 
the battle fleet, whether used for reconnaissance, gun-fire or 
air attack on a hostile fleet. . . . 

“A division must .. . be made between the air force con- 
trolled by the Admiralty and that controlled by the Air 
Ministry. This division does not depend upon the type of 
undercarriage of the aircraft, nor necessarily the base from 
which it is flown. It depends upon the function. Is it pre- 
dominantly a naval function or not?” 

This reasoning sounds very solid and, as far as it goes, 
represents an incontrovertible truth. The sad part was 
that while the Admiralty considered that it had been vic- 
torious in this argument, the fact was that the fleet air 
arm was so reduced in strength that it made little differ- 
ence to whom it belonged! The Air Ministry could well 
concede a point if there were but 260 obsolete airplanes. 
And so in its state of gaunt impotence the fleet air arm 
belonged to the Navy, for what it was worth. This was a 
shallow victory, like scoring more hits in a baseball game 
and fewer runs. It is significant that though there was a 
fleet air arm, there was no naval air service; pilots and 
tired aircraft were transferred from the RAF. That is 
not to say that the planes of the fleet did not perform 
heroically. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is 
rather meant that there were just too few planes (under 
naval control) to do the job. 

How had this affected the naval campaign in Norway ? 
It had foredoomed it to failure. German planes completely 
dominated the air over the entire North Sea and despite 
the Navy’s best efforts, nothing could change it. This 
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weak air component, in itself, made Britain’s fleet un- 
balanced. 

What of the landing force component? Here we can 
but surmise on what a division of marines, trained in 
their amphibious specialty, could have accomplished in a 
direct assault on Trondheim. The primary reason that 
the frontal approach had been cancelled was the British 
view that opposed landings were virtually impossible to 
execute. That the United States did not fall into the 
same pattern of thinking is due to the activities of the 
U. S. Marine Corps between the two great wars. The 
techniques, doctrine, and equipment that were developed, 
mainly between 1922 and 1935,° clearly indicated—many 
years prior to World War I]—that amphibious operations 
were feasible. Our thinking thus conditioned, it is doubt- 
ful that our higher planners would have shied from a 
direct assault upon Trondheim. 


During the period that the U. S. Marine Corps was 
busying itself with the development of amphibious tech- 
niques it was also making itself audible along another 
line: the constant need for a fleet marine force as part of 
the Navy’s balanced fleet. By dint of great effort, this 
idea was sold to the U. S. and throughout World War II 
it proved a sound purchase. 


Britain had not even been shopping. She had Royal 
Marines, true, but as is the case now, these were used to 
man a share of the guns of His Majesty’s ships (as well 
as a number of less interesting jobs) and could not be 
considered a “ready” landing force. Thus, the decision to 
forge straight into Trondheim, assault the port directly, 
and pour in reinforcements, presented more imponder- 
ables than the British high commanders cared to face. 
Though they recognized it as a naval operation, they were 
also aware that the tools would have to come from two 
other sources: the Army and the Air Force. Like a car- 
penter attempting to make a ripsaw do the work of a 
bench plane, his work is apt to have rough edges. 


@ VIcIoUS CIRCLE NUMBER ONE may be stated: the fron- 
tal assault on Trondheim was cancelled because it would 
involve too much danger to ships, because there was in- 
sufficient naval air to protect the ships, because of the 
fleet’s unbalanced condition. Entwined and interlaced is 
vicious circle number two: the frontal assault on Trond- 
heim was cancelled because the British felt that an op- 
posed landing was virtually impossible, because there 
was no ready landing force, because no one had pioneered 
the jungle of amphibious operations, because there was 
no fleet marine force, because of the fleets’ unbalanced 


condition. US # MC 


5In 1935, Marine Corps Schools published Tentative Landing 
Operations Manual. This was adopted verbatim in 1938 as Land- 
ing Operations Doctrine, U. S. Navy (FTP 167) and it was again 
copied in 1941 by the U. S. Army’s initial amphibious warfare 
publication (FM 31-5). 


































WhatAbout Platoon LeadersClass? 


® IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE RECENT WAR, MORE THAN 
one marine returned from his “boot camp” leave, spic- 
and-span in a well-pressed uniform only to have a local 
citizen ask, “How long have you been in the Canadian 
Air Force?” Usually this happened somewhere other 
than the Atlantic or Pacific seaboard states, generally in 
the western and midwestern areas. Move inland from the 
salt water ports and you will find that the people as a 
whole are not well indoctrinated with the traditions, esprit 
de corps, and general reputation of the Marine Corps. 
Since the end of World War II, when a person men- 
tions the word “Marines” in these sections, the people are 
likely to think of bodies lying in the volcanic ash of Iwo 
Jima, or wave after wave of Leathernecks charging up a 
stretch of white sandy beach with artillery and mortar 
fire falling around them. In more than one instance, the 
term “suicide troops” is likely to be used as synonymous. 


In cases this has tended to throw cold water on the 
PLC recruiter and the program itself. It is very difficult 
to fill assigned quotas in the west and midwest and the 
reasons are many and varied. 

Without attempting to discredit Marine Corps Public 
Information, or any other section or group, it might be 
said that the combat correspondents and public relations 
personnel did their jobs too well during the war. As a 
result, the memories of what was printed in many na- 
tional magazines and by the daily press concerning the 
Marine Corps and its exploits still cling in the minds of 
many persons. For several years following the war, many 
members of the PLC classes were recruited from the ranks 
of former marines and even veterans of other services 





By IstLt Cecil P. Lewis 
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Reporting in, the first step in the extensive Platoon 
Leaders Class training program offered each summer. 


who were attending college under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
The applicants, of course, knew what they were doing 
when they enrolled in the Platoon Leaders program, and 
it was by their own decision. 

In the past year or so, however, with most of the Gls 
passing the age limit of 25 years, the Marine Corps has 
again had to turn to the younger, possibly more imma- 
ture, college students who were not old enough to serve 
during the hostilities. It is here the parental difficulties 
come up. 

In many cases, a young man may wish to enlist in the 
reserve and take advantage of PLC, but he is not yet of 
age and his parents, still remembering the stories of the 
Marines and the Corps in the war years, refuse to allow 
their diamond-in-the-rough to join “that suicide brigade.” 

It is too bad that some of the more ardent correspond- 
ents failed to point out through their wartime releases 
that in nearly all campaigns undertaken, the Marine Corps 
suffered no higher percentage of losses than comparable 
services. Indeed, in some cases, the casualty rates of the 
Marines were considerably lower. These facts, however, 
were not publicized nearly so much as the “blood’n guts” 
tactics of individual Leathernecks. 

The Platoon Leaders program has been described as a 
rather vital part of the Marine Corps setup—especially 
since most of the Corps’ strength was drawn from re- 
serve forces in the recent war and the same pattern is 
very likely to be followed should hostilities break out in 
the future. Other branches of the service have come to 
believe in the value of strong reserve components, too, 


Ad 


and consequently, the recruitment of possible candidates 
for commission has become a highly competitive business, 
with each service attempting to sell the candidate on its 
own specific advantages. 

A reserve major, who recently volunteered some aid to 
an officer assigned to PLC procurement in the midwest. 
points out that following a war, there is a psychological 
let-down that may account for a part of the lack of inter- 
est in the reserve commissioning program. It is only 
natural, when a nation has lived in a state of armament 
for several years, that people should be less interested in 
military affairs when the scene again becomes peaceful. 

“However,” the officer further points out, “while many 
of the eligible men in colleges may now feel that they are 
too busy with their lives to bother with getting a reserve 
commission, things would probably change the first time 
someone dropped a case of .30-caliber ammunition in 
Lower Slobovia. It takes something like that to arouse 
their interests.” 

The problem, then, is how can the Marine Corps inter- 
est more men in the reserve officers program without 
propagandizing to the point of creating war-fever? The 
obvious answer to this problem lies in the Public Infor- 
mation function. 

Perhaps one of the greatest steps in promoting the 
PLC program and bringing it to the attention of parents 
would be to arrange for a story in one of the well-known 
national picture magazines. True, many of these maga- 
zines may be dubious of allotting valuable space to mili- 
tary subjects in time of peace, but if a competent Public 
Information officer could point out suitable reasons why 
they should be interested in publishing such an article, 
it might do a great deal to eliminate the false impressions 
received by so many citizens as a result of the wartime 
“beachhead releases.” 


@® SUCH AN ARTICLE could point out that candidates must 
be mentally as well as physically qualified, and must be 
recommended by the dean of whatever college they attend. 
In other words, the story could be slanted in such a way 
that it would appear obvious that the Marine Corps is 
seeking honor students to fill its reserve ranks in com- 
missioned status. This would, at the same time, leave the 
impression that it is an honor to be chosen as a candidate 
for Platoon Leaders Class. 

Another educational step in the program for further- 
ing PLC might be accomplished by preparing and pub- 
lishing a special booklet. It would be aimed less at the 
prospective applicant as has been the practice in the past: 
instead, it would serve to introduce to the parent the ad- 
vantages of the program. With the post-war crop of stu- 
dent veterans nearly gone from the nation’s colleges, the 
task of recruiting under-age students for PLC participa- 
tion is going to become increasingly more important . . . 
and if he is underage, selling the parents is likely to be 



























































even more difficult than arousing the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the prospective candidate. 

Such a booklet or pamphlet should certainly point ‘out 
that the candidate is under no obligation in time of peace 
and can be called to active duty only at his own request. 
It might also emphasize the fact that should war occur, 
their son will have the advantage of being an officer in the 
service of his choosing, and will not likely be subject to 
“the draft.” 

Another way in which interest in the PLC program 
might be promoted would be through a plan similar to 
that now being carried on among officers and enlisted men 
of the volunteer reserve. In the volunteer reserve re- 
cruiting program, officers are awarded certificates of merit 
and appropriate letters are added to their file jackets for 
promoting enlistments in the reserve. Enlisted men who 
aid in this program are also granted official recognition. 

Would it not be possible to teach the basic fundamen- 
tals of “positive recruiting” during the summer course at 
Quantico, pointing out to the PLC candidates that appro- 
priate entries will be made in their records if they succeed 
in helping with PLC enlistments while at college? There 
is little doubt that in a year’s time, a student on a college 
campus could do more to promote good will toward the 
program and interest other young men in its possibilities 
than any procurement officer could ever accomplish in 
the limited amount of time he is allowed to spend on each 
campus on his itinerary. 

To put it even more bluntly, an on-the-ball candidate, 
who realized that he is benefitting himself by aiding to 
procure competent officer material, might easily have 
enough possible candidates lined up when the officer visits 
the school so that there is no need for “beating the 
bushes” and even then possibly failing to achieve the 


set quota. 


® ANOTHER POINT which has not been considered in 
some areas concerns the officer’s actual visit to the col- 
leges. It is standing operating procedure for each officer 
to leave a file of information in the Marine recruiting 
office which serves as base of operations during his tour 
of duty. This is for the use and information of the officer 
who will follow him the next year. 

It is suggested that a series of standardized forms be 
published for these reports. At the present time, the offi- 
cer is largely on his own in preparing such reports. Since 
not all officers are journalistically-minded, it is not sur- 
prising that some have failed to leave as complete and 
accurate a report for their successor of the next year as 
they otherwise might. Standard report forms would sim- 
plify this task, showing the reporting officer exactly what 
information is required and what is considered important 
enough for him to leave behind on file. 

The subject of transportation, though a minor point, 
deserves some consideration. 
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As was stated earlier in this article, the procurement of 
candidates for commission as reserve officers has become 
“big business” among nearly all services. In several areas, 
PLC procurement officers have been furnished with jeeps 
or trucks as a means of transportation, while members of 
other services were assigned either station wagons or 
sedans to use in their search for suitable officer candi- 
dates. 

Without taking the personal comfort of the assigned 
officer into account, it stands to reason that young men, 
in comparing services, might observe that other branches 
appear to be better equipped than the Marine Corps. As 
a result of such reasoning, we could lose eligible appli- 
cants to other recruiters. It isn’t enough that the Marine 
Corps officer appear in full greens or dress blues with 
battle ribbons. Care must also be taken that his appear- 
ance in other ways expresses the heritage and standing of 
the Corps. Better transportation, equal to the standards 
of that used by sister services, would aid in establishing 
that point. 

On nearly every college campus there is a newspaper, 
and in nearly all such cases, notices or news items are run 
concerning the visit of the PLC interviewing officer. Yet, 
it might prove advantageous to beg, borrow, steal or even 
buy advertising space on a prominent page as a means 
of pointing out the advantages and opportunities of the 


Platoon Leaders program. 


There can be little doubt that a good-sized advertise- 
ment spotted on the sports page of a college daily or 
weekly might arouse a good deal more interest than the 
usual edited-down story that a certain “Marine Corps offi- 
cer will visit the campus May 22-23 for the purpose of 
interviewing students interested in the Platoon Leaders 
program.” 

Many reserve officers of the Marine Corps are deeply 
interested in the Platoon Leaders program. After all, only 
a few are chosen to go on to the Basic School and there- 
after become “career Marines.” The others, either by their 
own choice or for other reasons, will take their places in 
the ranks of the organized and volunteer components. It 
is these men that the reserve officers of the last war are 
looking to to carry on the fine record established in the 
past. Consequently, it is not surprising that they are in- 
terested in seeing the Marine Corps make an all-out effort 
to enroll the best men possible in the course and commis- 
sion them as second lieutenants. 

One officer recently expressed his opinion by declaring, 
“Just one less day of maneuvers per year would pay for 
a lot of promotion.” 

Perhaps if the Marine Corps could divert a small part 
of its allotted funds for the purpose of publicizing the 
Platoon Leaders Class and thus make an increased effort 
to fill the reserve ranks with the tops in officer personnel, 
it would pay off in the end. A war, should there be an- 
other, would certainly tell. US # MC 
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The shoal water was deserted as the bathers rushed pell-mell to their arms. 








The Corner Stone 


By Maj Reginald Hargreaves, MC 


illustrated by the author 


# DEMOCRACY AND DISCIPLINE BOTH BEGIN WITH A d. 
But there the affinity is in some danger of ending. For 
there is no institution, however fundamentally sound, 
that does not suffer, however slightly, from the defects of 
its own qualities. To this inexorable rule even democracy 
cannot hope to be an exception. And certain character- 
istics of the citizen of a democratic state—the freedom of 
choice, movement and opinion, and the right to answer 
back, on which, rightly or wrongly, he so prides himself— 
tend to make his attitude towards any call for discipline 
both suspicious and resentful. Very largely, this can be 
attributed to the fact that he possesses scant understand- 
ing either of its meaning or its purpose. It follows that 
his tactful processing for the military role is a task of 
peculiar and abiding difficulty. 

When the worker downs tools or sheds his office jacket 
at the end of the day’s toil, he becomes his own man; 
free to do as he chooses, so long as he abides by the 
common law of the land in which he lives. But in the 
broader sense of the term, the service man never downs 
tools. In the one case, the boss can be forgotten the mo- 
ment the office, the workshop or the factory are left be- 
hind. In the other, the boss can never be forgotten—for 
the Boss is Discipline. 

It is fairly obvious that the tautly-controlled Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist state will more speedily produce a 
fighting-man than will a democracy. Yet experience has 
shown that—the time-lag once overcome—of the finished 
products democracy will be found, in the main, to have 
fabricated an infinitely superior article; one with initia- 
tive as well as discipline. 

But under democracy the process of turning out the 
finished article calls, as it will continue to call, for ex- 
ceptional skill and understanding in those responsible for 
the recruit’s training; which, in itself, must be exception- 
ally flexible and utterly devoid of rigidity of pattern. 
The only thing that is immutable is the need for disci- 
pline, and ‘the recognition of that need. The means by 
which it is attained must vary with the degree of sus. 
ceptibility to discipline characterising the mean average 
of recruits at any given time. 

“The discipline of slavery is unknown Amongst us.” 

So wrote William Wordsworth when England was 
menaced by the tyranny of republican France. But he 
omitted to add that all democratic countries experience 
periods wherein they become the near-victims of the 
servitude of indiscipline; when a passing phase of lawless- 
ness makes a mock of those ordinary standards of decent 


public behaviour which, intensified, become the self- dis- 
cipline to which the average citizen cheerfully subscribes 
and contentedly habituates himself. It is at such times as 
these that the “processing” of the armed forces to the 
standard ef discipline required proves doubly onerous; 
and such times are most prone to arise, it has been 
observed, in the immediate aftermath of war. 

This is particularly true of modern days, when the 
principle of discipline from within has taken the place 
of the old terroristic discipline from without, enforced by 
cast-iron regulations and the constant fear of swingeing 
punishment. In a world wherein access to education is 
everyman’s birthright, the authorities responsible for the 
maintenance of a high standard of discipline (in the 
Service sense of the term) have every right to expect 
that the recruit should already have become habituated 
to a reasonable degree of that self-control which any 
thinking individual will be prepared to concede to the 
community. Unfortunately, phases occur and recur 
wherein contemporary education is so busy extolling the 
virtues of self-expression that all sense of self-discipline is 
contemptuously thrown into the discard; and license, 
wearing the specious mask of individuality, successfully 
takes the place of reasonable liberty. 

Individuality—the genuine article—has its place and 
its undoubted value in the modern fighting-man’s psy- 
chology; but it must be discipline’s servant, not its 
master. “Each Whig on King’s Mountain,” writes C. P. 
Russell of that memorable soldier’s battle of 1780, “had 
been told to act as his own Captain. But,” he is careful to 
add, “splendid leadership and command were exercised 
by the Whig Officers to make for concerted action every 
time a crisis arose.”! 

The point where individuality—in terms of a healthy 
self-reliance—begins to threaten discipline with disrup- 
tion is extremely difficult to determine. Too much self- 
reliance, and team work—without which no military en- 
terprise can successfully be prosecuted — incontinently 
breaks down. In which particular, it is illuminating to 
recall the comment of Gen Blumentritt, von Rundsted’s 
Chief of Staff, in speaking of the relative quality of the 
German soldier in the 1914-718 war and in the later con, 
flict. It was his considered opinion that “The German 
Infantry of this war were not so good as in 1914-18. The 
rank and file had too many ideas of their own; they 
were not so disciplined and obedient.’ 


1In Rifles and Riflemen at the Battie of King’s Mountain: Na- 
tional Park Service, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
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There is much to ponder in this judgment; but the 
conclusion would seem to be clear that, self-reliant as the 
modern fighting-man must be, the faculty of self-direction 
—i.e., of carrying out the orders which, in isolation, he is 
under the necessity of giving to himself—should only be 
exercised when the chain of command has been inter- 
rupted and he finds himself “out in the blue” on his own. 
At other times he must never forget that he is part of a 
combat team; that direction works from the top down- 
wards. In short, to appreciate where self-reliance must 
yield to unhesitant obedience is in itself part and parcel 
of the code of discipline. 


® OFFICERS IN RESPONSIBLE AUTHORITY have never 
questioned the absolute necessity for the highest possible 
standard of discipline. What some of them are inclined 
to overlook, however, is that the need for it, on so exalted 
a plane, is nowhere so apparent to the average recruit; 
particularly to the man drafted from civilian life into the 
service more or less unwill- 
ingly. At least, it might be 
thought, the bewildered, po- 
tentially resentful, but not 
unintelligent “Johnny Raw’ 
would be all the better for 
some reasoned explanation 
of its paramount necessity. 
For once the need for discipline has been fully appre- 
hended, half the battle for its attainment has been won. 

In the final analysis, discipline is a process of condi- 
tioning the subconscious to deal with the outrageous. The 
ultimate test of the fighting-man’s efficiency is his be- 
haviour in the face of the abnormal. That negation of 
the normal which is battle-action tends to impose paraly- 
sis on the conscious mind. It is then that the subcon- 
scious—trained to meet just such conditions of abnor- 
mality —takes over and carries on; functioning alertly, 
correcting, and with the utmost speed and resolution. A 
crisis, of whatever nature, suddenly sprung upon him. 
should find the well-disciplined fighting-man instantly 
ready to do the right thing. There is nothing so replete 
with the unexpected as battle-action; nothing wherein 
failure to react with lightning speed and the utmost 
technical efficiency is visited with more fatal consequences. 
In effect, there are only two varieties of fighting-men—the 
quick, and the dead! 

This condition of instantaneous, and competent, re- 
sponse to emergency is not quickly nor easily arrived at; 
the conditioning of the subconscious is as exacting a 
process as it is lengthy. It can never let up; it demands 
that the individual under training should be at all times 
on his toes. To attain the perfection of discipline the 
subconscious can never be permitted to relax; it must be 


“As reported in B. H. Liddell Hart’s The Other Side of the Hill. 
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“A disorderly mob is no more an army than a heap 
; of building materials is a house.” 
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kept at concert pitch all round the clock. The man who, 
in action, is going to be that split second quicker on the 
draw than his opponent, must be equally swift of response 
to the alarm of fire when he sits at ease—but not uncoiled 
—in his local cinema. No emergency must fird him want- 
ing; since no form of abnormality should ever be allowed 
to take him by surprise. 

This can be accepted as axiomatic; but the means by 
which respective commanders have sought to inculcate 
what might fairly be termed the genius of response, have 
varied as widely as the results achieved. 


® THE DIsciPLINe of the Roman legions was superb; 
but it was a sternly imposed discipline from without. So 
was the rough-and-ready system by which medieval 
armies were controlled; with the provost marshal one 
of the principal officers of the staff, and a list of death 
penalties for misdemeanour such as would have given 
pause even to a Grand Inquisitor of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. The mercenary armies 
which were such a feature of 
the 14th and 15th centuries 
were effectively disciplined by 
the simple process of deny- 
ing to the delinquent his 
share of the profitable loot 
for whose acquisition the 
whole armament had taken the field. The earlier pro- 
fessional armies, with their heavy proportion of con- 
scripts, were kept in hand by the stringency with which 
even the smallest lapse from exemplary behaviour was 
penalized, and by the savage thoroughness with which 
major punishments were inflicted. In the days when a 
Cromwellian trooper, charged with blasphemy, could have 
a hole burned through his tongue with a hot iron; in 
times when the “boot,” the “whirligig,” the “wooden 
horse,” the “Scavenger’s daughter,” running the gante- 
loup, and the “whip o’ nine tails’”* were so omnipresent, 
it just did not pay to kick over the traces. Even the most 
hardened irreconcilable discovered, ultimately, that life 
was a good deal less uncomfortable if he observed a de- 
gree of circumspection. Discipline imposed by force 


Socrates 


majeure, however, is not only morally indefensible in it- 
self, but taints alacrity with resentment, fosters an under- 
tow of simmering mutiny, and puts a positive premium on 
desertion. (The Hessians and Hanauers of Burgoyne’s 
army of 1777, for example, having been trained under a, 
far harsher disciplinary system than that employed with 
the British troops, proved far more susceptible to the 





3Another Cromwellian device, and the legitimate predecessor of 
the cat-o’-nine-tails. Incidentally, the most prodigious record where 
the lash was concerned is that of a private soldier in the reign of 
George II. During the sixteen-year period of his service at Gibral- 
tar he was sentenced to a total of 30,000 strokes! He stood up to 
them all; and it was reported of him that “the man is hearty and 
well and in no way concerned.” 











cleverly-organized American propaganda for encouraging 
desertion than were “Gentleman Johnny’s” redcoats. ) 

James Wolfe, Jeffrey Ambherst’s second-in-command 
in Canada, was one of the first to try and foster that dis- 
cipline from within which—once thoroughly assimilated 

-so far transcends the blind, stumbling obedience im- 
posed by a savagely-exorted discipline from without. A 
wide and conscientious reader of military literature, it is 
more than possible that the conqueror of Quebec had 
pondered the recommendation of that pioneer of “‘pater- 
nal” discipline, the Earl of Essex. For it was he who, in 
1642, had unflinchingly affirmed that, “I shall desire that 
all and every Officer shall endeavour by love and affable 
carriage to command his souldiers, since what is done for 
fear is done unwillingly, and what is unwillingly at- 
tempted can never prosper.” 

That self-same Johnny Burgoyne was an even more in- 
sistent advocate of “substituting the point of hour in the 
place of severity.” Corporal punishment, in his view, was 
singularly wanting as a stim- 
ulant to good discipline, since, 
he averred, “An Englishman 
will not bear beating so well 
as the foreigners.”* Patience, 
clear exposition, unwearying 
trial and error, leading to a 
willing compliance which 
came from the man’s intelligent appreciation of what was 
demanded of him, and why—these were the rationalized 
and human methods by which Gentleman Johnny sought 
diligently to bring out the best in the men under his com- 
mand. He even went so far as to recommend “an occa- 
sional joke, in talking to the men, as an encouragement to 
the well-disposed and at the same time a tacit reproof to 
others.” And this at a period when, over a span of five 
vears, the suicides and desertions from that iron-bound 
repository of the old harsh, inflexible zopfwesen disciplin- 
ary system, Frederick the Great’s Potsdammer Guards. 
had come to well over a thousand.® 

Nor did Burgoyne go unjustified of his innovations. 
His brilliant campaign in Portugal, in 1762, owed much 
of its outstanding success to “the admirable though not 
uncommon valour and good discipline of the troops,” as 
he himself was careful to affirm in his official despatch; 
incidentally, one of the very earliest instances of a tribute 
being paid by a commander to his rank and file. But 
Gentleman Johnny’s followers had fought hard and well 
because they had faith, esteem and affection for the man 
who never forgot that they, too, were men. Even when 
disaster overtook Burgoyne at Saratoga, the love and 





4It was Scharnhorst who once commented, “No soldiers were so 
mercilessly flogged as those of the Prussian Army, and no army 
has achieved less.” 

5It was Frederick the Great who was responsible for the extraor- 
dinary affirmation, “When an Officer comes on parade, every man 
in the barrack square should tremble in his shoes.” 
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“Self-discipline is that which, next to virtue, truly 
and essentially raises one man above another.” 
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respect in which his soldiery held him never faltered; 
they cheered him in defeat as they had split the welkin in 
his honour in the hour of victory. Moreover, their dis- 
cipline throughout the unnerving and demoralizing busi- 
ness of handing in their arms and passing into captivity, 
was on as high a level as it had been throughout the 
losing battle from which they had just emerged. It was. 
indeed, in all ways worthy of the dignity and restraint 
exhibited by the men to whom they made surrender. 
The “new discipline” could obviously be made to work. 
That, too, was the experience of that stout alien patriot, 
Baron von Steuben, when he addressed himself to the 
task of training the American rank and file at Valley 
Forge. “In Europe,” the veteran Prussian drill-master 
had pronounced soon after he had settled down to his 
task, “ in Europe a soldier is given an order, and he 
obeys. Here a man is told why he has to do a thing— 
and then he obeys.” Which was Gentleman Johnny’s theme 
in slightly different terms; terms adapted to the particular 
psychology of the recruits 
under instruction. That they 
were terms no less effective 
in bringing about the result 
aimed at is witnessed by the 
course of subsequent events. 
As the United States Army’s 
own historian has testified, 
“von Steuben bestowed upon our ragged troops the 
greatest gift they could have received—the gift of disci- 
pline.”® 


Joseph Addison 


#® Awnp now from precept to example: two instances in 
which the strain imposed on the “genius for response” 
was so unexpected and so severe that, with troops less 
admirably disciplined, it might well have faltered. 

With the open declaration of war by France, following 
Saratoga, it was obvious that the best method for the 
British to preserve their commerce in the West Indies 
was to snap up the outlying bastion of St Lucia. From its 
safe harbour of Castries a watchful eye could be kept on 
the Gallic armament, at anchor some thirty miles away 
under the guns of Martinique’s Fort Royal.‘ 

An expedition for the island’s capture having been 
determined upon, Adm Barrington, with Gen Grant in 
command of a contingent of some 5,000 troops, lost no 
time in getting to work. Making their land-fall without 
interference, the convoy dropped anchor in Cul de Sac 
hay, some three miles from Castries, nestling between the 
great hill of Le Morne Fortuné and the knoll of La Vigie. 

Forming a beach-head with some 1,500 men, Grant 
speedily landed the main body of his troops. reinforced 


8Vide The History of the United States Army, by Maj W. A. 
Ganoe. 

TWith the steadily-blowing trade wind, all the tactical advantage 
in a sea action would be with the British, maneuvering to leeward. 
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Beating to windward, he 
proceeded to land his troops 
at Anse du Choc, immediate- 
ly to the northward of Cas. 
tries. It was his design to 
force the British post at La 
Vigie, and, by so doing, take 
the harbour in reverse. At 
the same time he sent to 
Martinique for a_ further 
contingent of troops; while 
his men-of-war of lighter 
draft sought diligently to cut 
off all attempts on the part of 
the store ships in Castries to 
provision the redcoats and 
their guardian sloops in Cul 
de Sac bay. 

But although the British 
boats were easily prevented 
from passing to and fro to 
replenish supplies by day, by 
night they slipped through 
the mesh of Gallic frigates 
with an impudent impunity 
that set the watching soldiers 
fairly a-chuckle with delight. 

For all that, the general 
situation of the British was 
one of the utmost peril and 





anxiety. Any defeat suffered 





“. . an occasional joke in talking to the men.. . 


by a strong contingent of Marines. With La Morne 


Fortuné smartly wrested from its defenders, by the eve- 
ning of the next day the invaders were also in possession 
of the La Vigie peninsula and the harbour, with all its 
encircling forts and magazines, together with nine and 
fifty guns. For trifling casualties, a ready-made naval 
base had fallen to a combination of skilful co-operation, 
expedition, daring, and a most striking manifestation of 
the durable qualities of the “new discipline.” 

But the alarm had already sounded in Martinique; and 
almost before the last white flag had been hoisted, Adm 
d’Estaing’s much more heavily-metalled fleet, convoying 
a total of 9,000 troops, had put to sea. 

Confident in his preponderance of strength, the French 
commander tried to rush his opponents, as they had 
earlier swept aside all opposition to their landing. But so 
skilful were Barrington’s dispositions for the guardian- 
ship of Castries bay that d’Estaing—despite a numerical 
superiority of three ships to one—after two sanguinary 
attacks, entirely failed to make any impression on the 


defence. 
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Y by the soldiers would see 

hostile cannon fire driving 
Barrington’s hapless vessels into the jaws of d’Estaing’s 
numerically superior fleet. Any disaster to the British 
squadron would confront the troops with the grim alter- 
native of starvation or surrender. Moreover, the arbitrary 
factor of geography had already imposed on Grant a dis- 
persion of his forces, to their further weakening through 
the additional strain on discipline imposed by the want 
of central control. Yet it was patently as necessary to 
guard the heights overlooking Cul de Sac bay as it was to 
man the defences of Le Morne Fortuné and the peninsula 
of La Vigie. 

No more than three battalions, under BrigGen William 
Medows, had been allocated to the defence of La Vigie: 
a naturally strong position, since the approach to it lay 
across an isthmus little more than two hundred yards 
wide at its narrowest. Medows, therefore, had drawn up 
the bulk of his troops in rear of this neck, with a single 
advance post beyond it, towards the mainland. Any move- 
ment by the French forces to swing round and fall on 
the rear of the British contingent at Cul de Sac would in- 
stantly be reported and bring down Medows on the march- 




















ing column’s flank. As d’Estaing interpreted the situa- 
tion, it was necessary to eliminate Medows by a coup de 
main, before proceeding with his further plans for deal- 
ing with the scattered British garrisons in detail. 

On the evening of December the 17th, a French deserter 
revealed that it was d’Estaing’s immediate intention to 
attack Medow’s contingent of 1,300 men with a force 
totalling just on 12,000. 

After a night of heavy rain, at seven o’clock in the 
morning the assault was launched. With the British main 
body in rear of the neck of the peninsula, it was upon the 
five Light Companies, posted on the two low hills beyond 
the isthmus, that the initial onslaught fell; while two 
enemy battalions put in a flank attack with the obvious 
intention of cutting off the sharpshooters and overwhelm. 
ing them. But Medows remained entirely unperturbed. 
To certain of his officers, who urged a forward movement 
for the outposts’ support, he coolly rejoined, “The light 
infantry know their duty and will take care of them- 
selves; as for you—stand fast.” 


@ It was soon seen that Medow’s confidence had not 
been misplaced. The men of the Light Companies—who 
had learned the arts of concealment, skirmishing, and ac- 
curate musketry from their practised opponents at Bunker 
Hill, Brooklyn, Fort Washington, and Brandywine— 
brought a close and most destructive fire to bear on the 
heavy advancing columns, while themselves remaining 
cannily under cover. Combining the best of the Ameri- 
can open-order methods with threats to charge with the 
bayonet, whenever the French showed signs of extending, 
they exacted a toll from the advance out of all proportion 
to their numbers. At last, when threatened with com- 
plete isolation, with a valedictory fusilade they dived into 
the scrub and artfully wormed their way up the slope to 
rejoin their comrades on the crest. The whole perform- 
ance was a triumph of controlled initiative and team- 
work, which spoke volumes for the efficiency of the en- 
lightened methods of training in which they had been 
reared. 

But the assault on the main position developed with all 
the formidable weight embodied in a numerical superiori- 
ty. on the part of the French, of nearly ten to one. Sup- 
ported by a blaze of musketry from their veltigeurs, the 
white-coated ranks strode solidly up the hill, in close 
order and without firing a single ball. But although the 
enemy sharpshooters took heavy tribute of them, the 
British grenadiers fired back steadily and in perfect order. 
husbanding every cartridge. For the action had started 
with the redcoats in possession of no more than thirty 
rounds apiece. Boats had long since been sent over to 
Morne Fortune for the reserve of ball; and one officer, a 
man of gigantic strength, had snatched a box from the 
two men who were staggering under its weight, and 
brought it up unaided to the front. But, alas, on being 
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handled, the contents crumbled instantly to dust, from the 
rottenness of age. 

Meanwhile, whole files of the enemy had been swept 
away; but still they came on doggedly; one brigade which 
broke twice being twice rallied by the personal exertions 
of its officers. But although d’Estaing knew it not, the 
British supply of ammunition was now reduced to a 
single cartridge per man. Desperately wounded as he was, 
Medows was still calmly in control; and his orders were 
to cease fire instantly. When close enough, the still-ad- 
vancing enemy must be charged with the bayonet, “to 
conquer or fall.” At Medow’s command, the Grenadiers. 
who had just previously received the order to “Present,” 
brought down their muskets to the “Recover” as one man, 
and stood fast. 

For a moment the fate of the whole conflict hung in 
the balance. Then Medows, who had observed a growing 
tendency to waver in his antagonists’ ranks, gave the 
order for his two 12-pounders to fire their last two 
rounds. And with the roar of the discharge, the faltering 
enemy columns turned about and went streaming down 
the hill. 

On its crest the battered red-coated files stood rigid and 
with arms meticulously grounded. Not a musket had been 
fired; not a single man had moved. 


@ THE ARMY THAT GREAT BRITAIN managed to bundle 
together to fight the early years of that war with the 
French which only ended on the field of Waterloo, left a 
good deal to be desired both in numbers and in quality.® 
With many undesirable elements amongst the rank and 
file — undiscriminating expansion always entails deteri- 
oration—the temptation, not always resisted, was to re- 
vert to the old discipline from without as the speediest 
way of ensuring “good order and military discipline.” 
Fortunately, the Duke of York—appointed commander-in- 
chief in 1799—was among the most ardent advocates of 
the system which sought to substitute “the discipline of 
the willing heart for the brutish, sullen obedience begot of 
the bloody back.” It was an uphill fight at first, but 
slowly and surely the saner and more human methods 
brought about results that bore eloquent witness to the 
fact that “‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole.” 

The bizarre aftermath of a raid on the French Army of 
Occupation in Calabria—a territory sufficiently familiar 
to the survivors of a much more recent conflict—offers a 
particularly striking example of the genius for response 
becoming instantly reactive in circumstances where hesi- 
tation and uncertainty would have had more than a little 
excuse to look for pardon. 


8With the outbreak of the war in 1793, the best the British War 
Office could do in the way of an Expeditionary Force for the Low 
Countries was a token force consisting of a single brigade of Foot 
Guards and a handful of artillerymen; in all, some 1,800 of all 
ranks, 
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“. . . Denying him his share of the loot .. .” 














A combined force, under Adm Sir Sydney Smith and 
MajGen Sir John Stuart, and based on Sicily, set off in 
the July of 1806 with the object of raiding Gen Reynier’s 
lines of communication between Reggio, on Italy’s “toe,” 
and the main base at Naples. 

Although the two commanders had grossly underesti- 
mated the potential opposition they might anticipate, the 
British force. landing without serious opposition in the 
bay of St Euphemia and pushing on inland, only came 
into serious contact with the French within a few miles of 
the little township of San Pietro di Maida. During the 
ensuing action, thanks to the coolness of the troops and 
the excellent control exercised by Stuart’s Brigadiers, a 
numerically superior body of the French were driven in- 
continently from the field. Among other things, the action 
was notable for the calm effrontery with which the front 
rank of Brig Kempt’s Light Infantry turned right about to 
help its rear rank carry out the order temporarily to jetti- 
son their rolled greatcoats—and this within seventy yards 
of the advancing enemy! In the role of an entranced spec- 
tator—he did not issue a single order from the beginning 
of the action to its end—Stuart enjoyed himself hugely: 
“Begad.” he chortled rapturously, “I never saw anything 
so glorious as this! It’s the finest thing I ever witnessed!” 
With that he rode on happily to play cheerleader in an- 
other part of the field. All of which was excellent so far 
as the fate of the action was concerned, if scarcely in the 
highest traditions of generalship. For it may be affirmed. 
almost without reserve, that in battle-fighting it is not the 
primary purpose of a general to enjoy himself. 

Left in mastery of the field, however, Stuart did man- 
age to pull himself together sufficiently to decide against 
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the pursuit of the stricken, but still numerically superior. 
enemy, and order the armament’s return to the point of 
landing.” 

The beach regained without molestation, permission 
was given to the tired, heat-tortured men of each brigade 
to fall out, in turn, and refresh themselves with a dip 
in the sea. With a delighted cheer, the stalwarts of 
Lowry Cole’s amalgamated Grenadier companies were 
swift to pile their arms and accoutrements, whip off 
their sweat-clammy uniforms, and tumble delightedly into 
the laughing embrace of the waves. 

But even as they splashed happily in the cool, limpid 
water, a goggle-eyed staff officer burst from the fringe of 
woods skirting the beach, roaring out that enemy cavalry 
was bearing down hard upon his heels. 

In an instant the shoal-water was deserted. Threshing 
through the shallows, the bathers rushed pell-mell to their 
arms. Cramming on their shakos—for without his head- 
dress no soldier can consider himself as properly dressed 
—and slinging their cartridge pouches and bayonet belts 
over their shoulders, without the slightest attempt to 
clothe or accouter themselves further they swiftly formed 
rank, took up their dressing (in the purely military sense 
of the term!) and stood firm—mother-naked and ready 
for anything. 

The fact that, as subsequently transpired, they had 
been the victims of a ridiculous false alarm is entirely 
irrelevant. The thing that mattered was that, galvanized 
into swift reaction to a seeming emergency. each and 
every man of the brigade had responded to the call in- 
stantly and in the right way, putting first things first 
and ignoring all non-essentials, in a spontaneous mani- 
festation of magnificently alert and ordered activity. And 
once again the sponsors of the new discipline had been 
superbly justified of their faith. 

In effect, discipline is not a device invented by 
martinets and military sadists for their own perverted 
entertainment: it is the corner stone of the whole military 
edifice. Without it, planning is a time-wasting exaspera- 
tion; valour no more than a spendthrift; enterprise a 
danger to itself, and activity-out-of-control no more than 
the precursor of confusion and defeat. Discipline is a 
force. Ultimately, in war, it is the force that averts defeat 
and secures victory. The most modern and most perfect 
weapons, the most consummate planning and the most im- 
peccable staff-work, are entirely valueless if, through 
want of discipline, the first are cast away and the second 
are not implemented. Finally—if allowance be made for 
the small residuum of incorrigibles and_ predestined 
throw-outs—the hard fact remains that a bad soldier is 
himself a standing criticism of the disciplinary system 
which has failed to turn him into a good one, US@# MC 

%In this Stuart showed unusual circumspection, since his onl) 


mounted force consisted of 16 troopers of the XX Light Dragoon-. 
landed to act as “gallopers” and orderlies. 

















Marine Officer, 


U.S. Naval Attache 


By LtCol Roger Willock 


#® THe SCENE Is THE READING RooM OF THE OFFICERS’ 
Mess at Quantico. A young lieutenant colonel, a student 
officer at the Marine Corps Schools, has just finished 
reading the Marine Corps Orders section of the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register. He turns to another officer 
present and says, “Say, Joe, I see Bill Smith is under or- 
ders for foreign service again. Looks like he’s going to 
the West Indies. Here’s the item. Do you know what all 
this means: 

“Et. Col. William W. Smith, from Naval Opera- 
tions, to U. S. Nav Attache and Nav Attache for Air, 
American Embassy, Havana, Cuba.’ ” 

Joe replies, “Oh sure, that’s one of those funny details 
that ought to put him on ice for a couple of years. When 
he gets back home he’ll have forgotten everything he ever 
learned about flying. not to mention the Marine Corps in 


general. Take him months to get the hang of things again. 
and next time he’s up for promotion he'll probably get 
passed over. Brother, | wouldn't take one of those attache 
jobs if they handed it to me on a silver platter. No, sir. 
Line duty with the FMF for me. I don’t go for those 
cooky-pushing jobs in fancy-dress costumes. From what 
I hear those details take all your pay and then some, and 
I’m just able to break even now. Can’t speak any for- 
eign languages anyway and besides I’m not an aviator, so 
I guess I won't ever have to worry about one of those 
jobs.” 

The first speaker hesitates for a moment and then says, 





LtCol Willock drew heavily on his experience as a naval 
attaché in preparing this article. His various wartime tours 
included several Central and South American countries. 
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“Maybe you're right but I’d like to land an assignment 
like that down in the Caribbean. Trouble is, I don’t know 
anybody in the Navy Department who might give me a 
lead. I'll admit my two years of Spanish I took years 
ago at Purdue are pretty rusty, but | spent one summer 
working through school as an oiler on a fruit boat out of 
Charleston for Tela, Honduras, and from what I saw I 
like that part of the world. Made a couple of round trips 
to Jamaica, too. Well, like you, I’m no pilot, and I came 
in the Corps too late to get in any ‘Guardia’ duty in Nica- 
ragua, so I guess that lets me out.” 

The truth of the matter is that both of these young offi- 
cers are incorrect in their assumptions. They are prob- 
ably just as well qualified and as conscientious as LtCol 
Smith, but because their conclusions are based on hear- 
say and other forms of second-hand information their 
enthusiasm is checked right at the start. Also, because of 
possible damaging consequences to a professional career 
the idea of a naval attache assignment to a Marine officer 


makes a man think twice. 


@® THe AVERAGE CITIZEN has probably never heard of a 
naval attache, and even in the case of a professional 
officer his notion for the most part is rather hazy. Men- 
tion the words “intelligence officer” or “intelligence 
agent,” however, and see just how far popular imagina- 
tion has been played upon by certain writers of fiction, 
especially in pulp magazines. These authors admittedly 
in most cases well intentioned but none the less poorly 
informed when it comes to facts, have attempted to 
dramatize the role of naval attache, intelligence officer, 
intelligence agent, and intelligence service in general all 
out of proportion. In so doing they have discriminately 
used the term naval attache when they really meant in- 
telligence agent and, consequently, have confused a basic 
issue—a naval attache is an openly accredited official of 
the naval service of one country to a foreign government 
—he is not an under-cover agent and he is not a “spy,” 
contrary to the concept of the pulp writers. 

This faction seems to believe in portraying its subjects 
in the most glamorous of extremes. The fictitious “intel- 
ligence agent” is usually endowed by his creators with 
powers bordering on the supernatural. He is often por- 
trayed as a plain-clothes official combining the versatility 
of a master of intrigue on a par with Machiavelli, of an 
expert in scientific criminal detection on a scale com- 
parable to the joint efforts of Sherlock Holmes and Dick 
Tracy, of the brutality of a Gestapo underling when cross- 
questioning informants, and on occasion can even out-do 
the longhaired, bomb-tossing anarchist when it comes to 
espionage. Others would make him a master diplomat of 
the old school in top hat and tails, capable of gleaning 
all the latest gossip merely by his presence at a series of 
official receptions and ceremonies in accord with the best 
traditions of Balkan Court life prior to 1900. And last 
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but not least the most popular medium of all—that little 
man with the black hat, the flowing cape and the dagger. 
equally familiar with the boudoirs of the palace as he is 
with the file cabinets of the local war office, who when 
last seen was hell-bent for the nearest airport with that 
brief case crammed to overflowing with military secrets 
and scientific data worth the proverbial king’s ransom. 

So much for romantic misinterpretation. Let’s draw 
aside the curtain of illusion, and get back to Bill Smith 
in Naval Operations. First of all, let’s find out just what 
a naval attache is; secondly, how Bill Smith got the as- 
signment; and, thirdly, what duties will be expected of 
him at his new station. 


@® THE TERM NAVAL ATTACHE, according to Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition (1947), is 
defined as follows: 

“A naval officer detailed on duty with the diplo- 
matic representative of his country at a foreign capi- 
tal. He is supposed to study in all open ways, and 
report on, the military (naval) conditions and prog- 
ress in the art of war of the country to which he is 
sent.” 

Breaking this down into sections, it may be said that 
first of all a naval attache’s principal function is the col- 
lection, evaluation, and dissemination of information of 
timely affairs of naval interest of the foreign power to 
which he is assigned to the Chief of Naval Intelligence 
of his own country. Note well that evaluation of infor- 
mation and proper dissemination of the data to appro- 
priate authorities are just as important as amassing the 
knowledge. Secondly, it will be noted that the naval at- 
tache is a member not only of the official office staff of 
the State Department official representing his own coun- 
try, but also of the Diplomatic Corps composed of all the 
foreign governmental representatives resident in the capi- 
tal of the particular country to which the attache is 
assigned. In all probability the ranking State Department 
official, who by the way is the naval attache’s immediate 
superior on the spot, will hold the rank of ambassador 
(actually the full title is ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary). In cases, however, wherein the ex- 
change of diplomatic missions between two governments 
is of lesser importance, the ranking State Department 
official will hold the rank of minister (actually, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary). To go even 
one step further, in those instances where neither an am- 
bassador nor a minister are charged with the representa- 
tion of their government, the duties may be delegated to 
the next senior in order of succession, a counselor of 
embassy or legation, or first secretary, known as a 
chargé d’affaires. This dissertation on diplomatic rank 
and precedence may seem a little far-fetched to a naval 
attache at first; however, the protocol of the diplomatic 
service is a most rigid institution based on a set of rules 











of relative rank and privilege long established and closely 
adhered to by all nations, and any deviations from nor- 
mal are definitely frowned upon. Incidentally, it may be 
said that usually the smaller the foreign power the more 
insistent it is when dealing with strict adherence to proto- 
col, presumably in an effort to maintain face with its 
more imposing brethren. 

Before closing out the account on protocol, a brief 
word on the naval attache’s position as a member of the 
staff of the chief of the diplomatic mission. Assuming the 
chief to hold the rank either of ambassador or minister, 
the naval attache and military attache rank “with but 
after” the first secretary, and with date of service rank 
as the deciding factor between members of all military 
forces attached to that diplomatic mission following cus- 
tomary procedure. If assistant naval or military attaches 
have also been assigned, they will rank between the sec- 
ond and third secretaries. All naval attaches and assis- 
tant naval attaches, similar to all other members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, are issued diplomatic passports, and 
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This does not preclude the naval attache from exten- 
sive travel outside the capital. While engaged in his law- 
ful pursuits the naval attache will travel widely through- 
out the length and breadth of the foreign republic (mu- 
nicipality or kingdom). He will visit seaports, coastal 
areas, make official visits to foreign naval establishments, 
land garrisons, and aviation facilities, and often travel to 
the more remote corners of his assigned domain should 
the situation so demand. He will have at his disposal 
U. S. Government transportation in the form of a motor 
car or an airplane (often an amphibian) ; on many occa- 
sions the foreign power will be glad to furnish him trans- 
portation aboard one of their men-of-war or military 
aircraft, and depending on the nature of the terrain and 
the scope of his duties he will doubtless be a party on 
more than one mule-back expedition before his tour of 
duty draws to a close. He may take these trips alone or 
in company with other members of his ambassador’s staff, 
with officers of the armed forces of the country to which 
he is assigned, with other service attaches of friendly 


What is your conception of the job of naval attache? There is considerably more hard work and 
a good deal less glamour and romance than is usually imagined. Marine officers on diplomatic 
duty must justify their good times (and they do have them) by being military jacks-of-all-trades 


enjoy many privileges thereunder, not the least of which 
is the right of free entry of personal possessions and im- 
munity from arrest within that foreign country. In re- 
turn, they are subject to recall for any indiscretions, and 
are expected to conduct themselves in the most circum- 
spect fashion in keeping with the highest traditions of 
their service and of their country. 

Returning to our original definition of naval attache. 
we note the words “at a foreign capital.” A naval at- 
tache as a member of his Ambassador’s personal staff 
obviously acts in an advisory capacity not necessarily 
limited to naval affairs alone, and he must maintain the 
closest liaison with his superior at all times. He, there- 
fore, maintains his personal residence within the confines 
of the capital along with his boss, as well as that of his 
office, which for security reasons, as well as for conve- 
nience, is usually under the same roof as the embassy or 
legation office proper. Similar to his ambassador, the 
naval attache’s residence and his office are considered 
U.S. territory, and under international law are inviolate 
and not subject to search for the duration of the diplo- 
matic mission. In addition, the official offices of the Min- 
istry of Marine (Navy Department) of that foreign power 
inevitably are located along with the Foreign Office in the 
capital, and inasmuch as a naval attache in the normal 
course of his business is expected to maintain close rela- 
tions with foreign naval officials and the Minister of Ma- 
rine in particular, the only sensible place for his base of 
operations would have to be located in the capital. 


powers, or even with members of a consular staff from 
some seaport. He undoubtedly will participate as an ob- 
server at maneuvers afloat, as well as ashore, and should 
the Minister of Marine or some high ranking naval offi- 
cer of that foreign country make a courtesy visit to some 
U. S. Naval Station or U. S. Special Service Squadron 
Commander, the naval attache will accompany the party 
as an aide and interpreter. Before the naval attache’s 
time is up he will in all probability have accompanied a 
native police official on a routine inspection of the “back 
country” or jungle afoot or in a log canoe; he will have 
made the acquaintance of more than one Indian cacique 
(headman or tribal chief) ; and perhaps he will have had 
the opportunity to make a short coastal passage in a 
primitive sailing vessel with an all-Negro complement. 
Returning to Mr Webster once more, we note the 
words, “he is supposed to study in all open ways.” Don’t 
overlook the one word “supposed.” A too liberal inter- 
pretation of that word may often lead to embarrassment 
if not downright trouble on the attache’s part. As long 
as the attache stays out in the open and proceeds to 
gather his information through recognized sources (pub- 
lic, semi-private and personal) without antagonizing 
local, foreign officials, all will doubtless go well. If, on 
the other hand, he discards the open-and-above-board 
system only to get involved with unscrupulous “peddlers 
of information,” usually of low character and doubtful 
veracity, he may sooner or later find himself in a situa- 
tion reflecting most adversely not only to his personal 
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An attache must study, in all open ways, the military 
establishments of the countries to which he is sent. 


reputation but to the naval service which he represents 
and to the entire diplomatic mission of which he is a 
member. In other words, it’s best to leave the cloak-and- 
dagger tactics to the fiction writer. 

By the way, how did Bill Smith get a naval attache de- 
tail? Why was a marine selected rather than a line officer 
of the Navy per se? Why in Bill Smith’s instance was a 
pilot chosen for the job? What other special qualifica- 
tions does he or should he have? 

The assignment of a naval attache as a member of the 
staff of the diplomatic mission of one country to another 
is predicated on several factors. In the first place it is 
assumed that the foreign power to which the naval at- 
tache will be sent has a national navy, or if not a separate 
naval entity, a naval branch of the defense force as a 
whole. For example, neither Bolivia nor Afghanistan have 
naval forces because of their geographic locations. Other 
powers do not have the budget necessary to maintain a 
navy, and even others because of certain strategic con- 
siderations or agreements with their neighbors maintain 
no naval forces but concentrate on other branches of the 
armed forces. In the second place, the privilege of in- 
cluding military or naval attaches on the staff of a diplo- 
matic mission is a reciprocal one—for the most part there 
are foreign military or naval attaches in Washington rep- 
resenting the same countries in which their American 
colleagues are likewise serving in a similar capacity. 
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In times of peace it is not unusual for a naval attache 
to be accredited to more than one country. For example. 
a naval attache may be accredited to the American Em- 
bassy at Bogota, Colombia, and actually make his base 
of operations at that capital, and in addition may also be 
assigned the duties of naval attache to the American Em- 
bassies at Caracas, Venezuela, at Quito, Ecuador, and at 
Panama, R. P., all neighboring countries. In similar 
fashion, the naval attache resident at Guatemala City. 
Guatemala, may also be assigned in a similar capacity to 
the neighboring Central American countries, Nicaragua. 


‘Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Honduras. In the Carib- 


bean Area, the naval attache at Havana, Cuba, may have 
additional duties at the American Embassies at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, and at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic. A naval attache is on the go; he may often deal in 
two or more foreign tongues and three national cur- 
rencies. 


#® BiLt SMITH happens to be an aviator and can cover 
his assigned beat in the government aircraft assigned to 
his office. Were he not a pilot, it would make little differ- 
ence. In all likelihood the assistant naval attache in his 
shop would be the fellow with the “wings”—possibly a 
young Marine captain or 1 Navy lieutenant. In any event. 
there'll be somebody on the naval attache’s staff to han- 
dle the controls on that twin-engined Beechcraft or that 
Grumman amphibian. 

Prior to Biil Smith’s assignment to Naval Operations 
on temporary duty (including duty involving flying) be- 
fore going overseas he was attached to Air, FMF, Lant. 
MCAS, Cherry Point. He heard through a friend of his 
on duty in the Navy Department that several routine 
changes of station were soon to be effected in the case of 
three or four naval attache billets. One of these posts 
was open to a Marine officer. Proceeding through official 
channels, Bill contacted the Personnel Section, HQ. 
USMC, with the request that should a vacancy occur his 
name and record be given due consideration in the fu- 
ture selection of a Marine officer of his rank and expe- 
rience for duty under the jurisdiction of the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and in this specific instance. 
under the control of the Office of the Chief of Naval In- 
telligence. 

In due course, Bill is notified officially that he has 
been selected by the Marine Corps as a candidate for the 
billet, and he proceeds at once under orders to the Navy 
Department for further approval by the Chief of Naval 
Operations and/or the Chief of Naval Intelligence. The ° 
Navy Department in turn accepts Bill, and submits his 
name to the U. S. State Department for final approval. 
That agency interposes no objection, after consulting with 
inter-departmental chiefs, the American ambassador to 
the country to which Bill has been assigned, and the for 
eign ambassador of that country residing in Washing: 
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Along with his more prosaic duties (and they are many) a naval attache may find himself detailed 
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to such strange errands as accompanying a native policeman on a patrol of the “back country.” 


ton. In the near future Bill will receive an official letter 
signed by the Secretary of State confirming his appoint- 
ment; likewise, the Passport Division of the State Depart- 
ment will have been instructed in the meantime to issue 
diplomatic passports to Bill, his wife, and children. 

In Bill’s case a word or two about the assignment of a 
Marine officer to the billet rather than a line officer of 
the Navy as such are in order. As every marine knows, 
in the past the Corps has been called on to maintain law 
and order in more than one Latin American republic. 
The Caribbean area with relation to the United States is 
so situated that it occupies a very important strategic 
role; for example, witness the depredations of German 
submarines in the Caribbean during the recent conflict, 
and the constant threat to that vital commerce lane, the 
Panama Canal. In time of war even the most unexpected 
things can happen. Why not give a veteran of more than 
one amphibious operation in the Pacific a chance to look 
at other geographic areas of the world? Reconnaissance 
is always important, and a marine well versed in experi- 
ence should be admirably qualified for furthering that 
specialized art. Another point affecting the selection of 
a marine may be that the floating naval forces of the 
power to which he may be assigned are not of sufficient 
size to warrant the assignment of a naval officer, who 
might better be employed aboard a vessel of his own 
navy in which the technique of war has been developed 
along more up-to-date and scientific lines. 


Well, Bill’s made the grade so far. His tour of tem- 
porary duty at Naval Operations will probably last a 
month. Before he finishes his indoctrination period he 
may wish he were back at Cherry Point—so much to be 
done in so short a time. He'll be briefed by the section 
head of the Latin American Division in the Office of 
Naval Intelligence on the art of submitting intelligence 
reports; the officers in the Cryptographic Section will 
take him in hand when it comes to communications de- 
vices; the Registered Publication Section will admit him 
to the intricacies of their fraternity; he'll make more than 
one visit to the Hydrographic Office; and before he gets 
through there will be hardly a Bureau in the Navy De- 
partment that he will not visit. While all this is in prog- 
ress Bill will be brushing up on the particular foreign 
language or languages he will use in the conduct of his 
work overseas by going to school; he'll pay visits not 
only to the Pentagon and the Military Intelligence Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Army and Air Force but also to the State 
Department, and he will, if time affords, make a courtesy 
call to the foreign ambassador of the country to which he 
has been assigned, resident in Washington. He'll be 
making arrangements with the quartermaster to have his 
effects shipped out; he'll be checking carefully to see that 
he has the proper uniforms and a supply of civilian 
clothes; and he'll put in an order for those aiguillettes 
and for more calling cards than he ever thought neces- 
sary. And last, but not least, some instruction in the Pay 
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and Accounting Section. Bill will have additional duties 
as a Special Disbursing Agent at his new station—if he 
doesn’t know yet how to check a payroll and write a 
voucher he’d better learn now rather than trust all to that 
enlisted man in charge of such affairs, the most harassed 
individual on his office staff. 


Let’s take a look at Bill’s qualifications for the job, 
bearing in mind his impending duties. Bill was graduated 
from Ohio State, Class of 1935; he majored in political 
science, and among other electives took four years of 
ROTC and two years of Spanish. Fortunately for him, 
one of those years was devoted to conversational Span- 
ish; he not only learned his tenses but he got in a little 
practice actually speaking the tongue, and no monkey 
business about learning to use the Castilian accent either. 
On graduation he thought he had an opportunity to get 
in the export-import business. Actually he spent seven 
months aboard a Grace Liner as a purser’s apprentice 
running between New York and the West Coast of South 
America via Puerto Rico and the Canal. 


#® THe OPENING did not materialize; the Marine Corps 
looked like a “good deal” to Bill; he had the necessary 
qualifications, and, after receiving his commission as a 
second lieutenant, breezed through Basic School with fly- 
ing colors. Until the war came along, Bill’s assignments 
were more or less routine—he did a short tour of sea 
duty, made his promotions along with others of his class, 
and as a first lieutenant won his “wings” at Pensacola. 
Even found time to get married and to take a MCS cor- 
respondence course in international law. Bill went through 
the “mill” in the Pacific from “Guadal’’ until the last 
chips were down, and came back to Quantico all in one 
piece but with a few grey hairs. His war record and fit- 
ness reports were above average. He completed a long- 
overdue course at the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, 
and returned to join his fellow aviators at Cherry Point. 


You might say in summing up Bill’s record that his 
professional career has not been unusual in any way from 
those of his contemporaries beyond a slight knowledge of 
Spanish and some familiarity with international law; 
both of which qualifications, incidentally, will pay far 
bigger dividends than Bill ever expected when it comes 
to his naval attache assignment in the Caribbean. He'll 
find on arrival in the West Indies that he won’t have 
much time for study due to other more pressing, official 
duties, and every bit he learns before going overseas will 
help him just that much more when he takes over the 
reins from the officer he relieves. It may be said here 
with particular emphasis—an official of one country on 
duty in a foreign land without a proper working knowl- 
edge of that foreign tongue is like a man whose powers 
of speech, hearing, vision and mental comprehension 


have been reduced by one-half. 


And one more thing before we put Bill Smith’s per- 





sonal file back in the cabinet—it is taken for granted 
that Bill has no pronounced views, one way or the other, 
on any distinctions based on race, color, or religious be- 
lief. A naval attache, wherever he may be serving, must 
realize that in his dealings with foreigners, especially in 
the case of military and naval officers with whom he will 
closely associate in the country to which he is assigned, 
that there is no room for intolerance or prejudice. At no 
place does this apply more pointedly than at a Latin 
American post. 


Returning to Bill Smith, still in the Navy Department. 
we find that he has finally filled all the spaces on his 
“check-off sheet” with the required initials of his instruc- 
tors, and is about to pick up his travel orders and shove 
off. His tour of duty as a naval attache will probably last 
for at least two years, and he may remain on station for 
as many as three. Other than those generalities previously 
mentioned in this article, what can he normally expect in 
the duty line at his new station? 

Bill will have two superiors. He is a direct representa- 
tive of the Chief of Naval Intelligence, and will report to 
that official all activities that transpire in the intelligence 
field, as well as the administrative; consequently, it may 
be said that his first responsibility is to the admiral in 
Washington. Bill’s other boss, in fact his immediate su- 
perior on station, is the chief of the U. S. diplomatic mis- 
sion, be that individual an ambassador, a minister, or a 
chargé d’affaires, and to him Bill will be personally re- 
sponsible. This arrangement may seem confusing; how- 
ever, there is little danger of conflict occasioned by serv- 
ing two-superiors simultaneously inasmuch as both are 
in basic agreement as to the attache’s function, their di- 
rectives determined by the Secretary of Defense on the 
one hand and the Secretary of State on the other, as 
regulated by the Chief Executive, the President. The na- 
val attache, of course, is expected to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with each and every member of his am- 
bassador’s staff, and in his coverage of intelligence re- 
porting to consult freely with the military and legal 
attaches. Bill’s ambassador will doubtless assign various 
official duties to his naval attache, and Bill will be ex- 
pected to take part in the many ceremonies, receptions. 
and other social activities along with other members of 
the ambassador’s staff. 


# TuRninc to the naval attache’s office force, it will prob- 
ably be composed of himself, an assistant naval attache 
(a commissioned officer of either the Marine Corps or 
Navy), and two or more ratings (Marine or Navy en- 
listed). He may be afforded additional clerical assistance 
in the form of civil service personnel assigned to his of- 
fice. The aviation complement will consist of what would 
normally be assigned to a small utility aircraft—a crew 
chief (he may be a NAP) and a combination aviation 
mechanic-radio operator (Marine or Navy enlisted). Bill 














being a marine, he will indeed be fortunate to have as 
his number one man of all work in his office a Marine 
master sergeant, who speaks Spanish fluently and is a 
past master of office administration, including pay ac- 
counts. For Bill to have an “old timer,” perhaps a former 
member of the “Guardia Nacional,” familiar with the 
customs of Latin America and the temperament of her 
peoples, would be a windfall. 

Bill may not realize the many ramifications of his duty 
until he has been on the spot for six months, but sooner 
or later he will be surprised to discover how many jobs 
he has, and thanks to his previous experience in the 
Corps on land, sea and in the air, will find himself capa- 
ble of coping with the situation. Besides his intelligence 
reporting to Washington and his duties as a naval aide 
to his ambassador, Bill will discover that he is a special 
disbursing officer (payrolls and civil accounts), a vic- 
tualling and bunkering officer (for transient U. S. men-of- 
war), a quartermaster, a transportation officer (he runs a 
motor pool), a custodian of registered publications and 
cryptographic devices, a communications officer (he may 
have a small radio station attached to his command) be- 
sides being a naval aviator. He will act as an advisor to 
the local Minister of Marine, and will cooperate with the 
chief of police. He will on occasion be called on to act 
as a shore patrol officer, and sooner or later, the naval 
attache and the American consul (vice consul or con- 
sular agent, as the case may be) in any one of half a 
dozen seaports will pay a visit to the local jail to “spring” 
a recalcitrant merchant seaman. The Naval Attache will 
also act as a claims and damages officer and as a legal 
officer. Should a U. S. Navy or Marine Corps instruction 
mission be in operation in the country to which he is 
assigned, the naval attache will not only closely cooperate 
with that mission, but probably will inherit the additional 
duty of handling its pay accounts. 


#® BIL may not have to worry about the following, but 
it’s always worth keeping in the back of his mind. In time 
of war, an attache’s duties, in addition to all of the afore- 
mentioned, are greatly increased by the assumption of 
operational functions, Assuming the country to which a 
naval attache is assigned is at least on friendly terms with 
the United States, or conceivably has declared war along 
with the United States against the aggressor, one of the 
naval attache’s principal problems will be that of the 
control of merchant shipping in his assigned area. In 
such event, he would serve as the local convoy, routing. 
and/or reporting officer for all U. S. and Allied flag mer- 
chant vessels; he would be partially under the jurisdic- 
tion of the nearest Sea Frontier and/or Naval District 
Commandant; and he would be called on to investigate 
everything from a spent torpedo or a loose mine washed 
up on some lonely beach to rumors of clandestine sub- 
marine refueling bases or possible landing areas for hos- 
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tile aircraft. Should a naval attache on the other hand 
find himself on duty in a country at war with the United 
States, he will probably not be interned, but should expect 
to receive his diplomatic passport and a guarantee of free 
passage until he has cleared that country along with the 
other members of the diplomatic mission of which he has 
been a member. 

It has once been observed that a naval attache’s job is 
somewhat akin to that of a fireman—waiting for some- 
thing to happen, and then having to rush out and take 
effective steps to meet whatever the situation may happen 
to be, usually in a very limited time. This simile is per- 
tinent as far as it goes; a good corollary would be that 
a conscientious naval attache, like a thoughtful fireman, 
should anticipate events and take remedial measures as 
he goes along to keep the fire from breaking out without 
any prior danger signs. 


@ ANDAs FoR those critics who maintain the belief that 
a tour of naval attache duty by a Marine officer is time 
poorly spent, which might otherwise be devoted to duties 
more nearly in line with his profession, let us not over- 
look a few facts to the contrary. Bill Smith, to all intents 
and purposes, is on his own. Although residing in a sea- 
port capital, he will undertake many flying missions to 
outside areas across jungles and arid deserts and over 
extensive water areas. He will experience every type of 
flying weather, be it tropical rain shows, strong trade 
winds, or even ice at higher altitudes over mountain 
ranges. He won’t lose his “touch” at the controls and he 
won't forget his navigation. From an administrative point 
of view, he will be handling affairs and making decisions 
commensurate with his rank and experience. His intelli- 
gence reporting, his thinking in more than one language, 
and the very diplomacy so necessary in the conduct of his 
daily tasks; all should keep him mentally stimulated. He 
has new problems to be faced every day, each to be acted 
upon to the best of his ability. He has an opportunity to 
meet people with different ideas, different ways of think- 
ing in fact, which should teach him understanding and 
tolerance besides broadening the scope of his general 
knowledge of peoples, places, and things. He will have 
occasion to see different techniques of the art of warfare, 
land, sea, or air, and to observe different weapons, un- 
usual types of terrain, and a variety of weathers. 
Chances are Bill can keep abreast of his contemporaries. 
If Bill profits nothing beyond the fact that as a naval 
attache he will be called on to develop his self-reliance, 
to learn that improvisation is a daily necessity, and to 
cope with a variety of ever-changing circumstances to the 
limit of his capability with minimum advice from home 
plate but entirely through his own efforts, he will have 
learned more than one valuable lesson to assist him in the 
furtherance of his professional career as an officer of the 
United States Marine Corps. US @ MC 
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The Book... 


MARINE CORPS MANUAL 1949-—Headauarters, U. S 
Marine Corps. 749 pages, illustrated, appendices 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office 


Perhaps a little early for the Autumn book trade, but 
nevertheless eagerly awaited by the reading public, The 
Marine Corps Manual 1949 (Volume I) has hit the streets 
and company offices with a flash and a bang. 


If only because it is intended to be the first Manual 
in which pen changes will not, repeat not. be employed, 
it merits careful attention by discriminating readers. As 
it happens, there are also a number of other reasons why 
this ambitious Volume I (it deals only with Personnel 
and General Administration) will receive close scrutiny 
not only from everyone who is anxious to stay out of 
trouble, but likewise from any interested student of Ma- 
rine mores and folkways. 

Speaking for the moment as a bibliophile, this reviewer 
cannot refrain from praising the anonymous authors who 
contrived to get out so simple, and, as such things go, 
even attractive, a publication. The typeface, while strictly 
Government Printing Office, is clear and large, the charts 
and illustrations both profuse and graphic. The book 
itself is no bantamweight, but is shaped considerably less 
like a cornerstone than its predecessor. In the respect of 
possessing no index as such, the new Manual closely re- 
sembles the old one, which might as well not have had an 
index. Because of technical reasons, however, it seems 
easier to find anything you want in this book than it ever 
was in the 1940 Manual or its ancestors. 


Running threugh a few statistics, we can note that the 
book has 25 chapters, which essay to propel the U. S. 
marine from cradle to grave. Proving what many marines 
have long suspected—that getting out of the Corps is a 
great deal more complicated than getting in—the longest 
chapter in the Manual is Chapter 1 0(“Separation and 
Civil Readjustment”), which adds up to 69 pages. “Uni- 
forms,” Chapter 49, runs a close second with 60 pages. 
while “Decorations, Medals, Badges, Flags and Stand- 
ards,” Chapter 20, ties for third place with “Special Serv- 
ices,’ Chapter 17, each amounting to 49 pages. The 
shortest chapter is “Personnel Accounting,” Chapter 12, 
and this is probably the shortest Marine Corps Manual 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








chapter ever to be promuigated. It consists of only one 
sentence, and occupies but one page. 


Persons seeking guidance or information will be 
amazed at the range of subjects encountered even in a 
quick scanning of the book. A lengthy writeup on the 
subject of paternity (article 15206) contains good ad- 
vice for spur-of-the-moment fathers. On the opposite end 
of the primrose path, the postwar entry of the Marine 
Corps into the hobbycraft field is covered in article 
17105. Those who have maintained that the umbrella 
is a nonmilitary item will find this view upheid explicitly 
by subparagraph 12 of article 49000, which in fact places 
the lowly bumbershoot in roughly the same class with 
marijuana cigarettes, as something prohibited to marines. 
Subparagraph 11 of the same article prohibits the wear- 
ing of flowers on any uniform, a practice which this re- 
viewer has not in the past found to be common among 
Marines, but one which undoubtedly should be—and now 
properly is—forbidden. 

Beards are at last under interdict (article 49005) as 
are “eccentricities in the manner of wearing the hair or 
moustache,” a backstop subparagraph which will prob- 
ably be construed with latitude and enthusiasm by indi- 
vidual commanding officers. The New Look, which 
caused much WR heart-burning over the Old Look skirt- 
length which survived for some months among lady ma- 
rines, has at last found tacit recognition in a Solomon's 
edict (article 49102) that skirts will be “of conventional 
sweep and length.” 

In the field of “firsts,” it can be confidently stated 
that this is the first Marine Corps Manual ever to use 
the word “pregnancy” (let alone take note of that con- 
dition (article 10103) as a cause for separating Marines 
from the Corps). Other newcomers (article 49004) are 
nail polish, hair tints and mascara. For the first time in 
our history, the Marine Corps now wears neckties—God 
save the mark—as laid down in article 49070. 

Among honored survivals from older publications, a 
few which have weathered the storms of time are article 
24050, which requires everyone to complete his Post Ex- 
change Accounting course; the man-to-man chat on care 
of the uniform, or how to defeat mildew, tarnish and 
shiny seat of the pants, now set forth in Part G, Chap- 
ter 49; and, in full pride, the Marine Corps Birthday 
proclamation (article 24451), which all marines hope will 


























still be on the books (as in our hearts) this November 
1 0th. 

Gone but not forgotten, on the other hand, is the 
metal tent-slip, which in the old Manual was the one 
article that could, under no circumstances, be surveved 
because—and the Atomic Energy Commission might well 
ponder this—it was indestructible, those very words. Al- 
though nobody has any doubt as to what the Marine 
Corps official colors are, a quick glance through the new 
Manual fails to indicate that they are now prescribed to 
be scarlet and gold, as the old book was at pains to re- 
mind us. Most missed of all, however, will be the sage 
warning that recruiting officers take care prior to ac- 
cepting heavily tattooed applicants who claimed to be 
first enlistments. Probably all the tattooed men are now 
heading for the Foreign Legion, and the problem no 


longer confronts M-1949 recruiters. RDH,Jr 
Italian Air War... 
A TENT ON CORSICA—Martin Quigley. 192 pages. 


Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.75 


Steve Thompson wasn’t the average aerial gunner. A 
little older, a bit more sensitive, he was an intellectual 
notch or so above most of his war-enforced companions. 
A civilian friend in OWI said that secretly Steve resented 
not being an officer. Maybe he did. Before drafting he 
had been an actuarial statistician in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he had left a pregnant wife. Now he was tail 
gunner of the Beautiful Doll, a B-26. They were with a 
medium bombardment squadron flying out of Corsica 
against the Germans in northern Italy. 

There were 75 missions to sweat out. On the 43d, Steve 
got a piece of flak across the face, just enough to give 
him a few days light duty. On the next mission a re- 
placement gunner took his place and the Beautiful Doll 
went down in flames. 

This disoriented Steve. He said he wouldn’t fly again. 
An astute squadron commander sent him to Rome on a 
three-day pass. The wine and women therapy worked. 
Steve came back willing, if not eager, to fly and was 
added to the just-arrived crew of the Orphan Annie. 

Steve tolerated, but didn’t like, the new crew. Each 
mission grew a little tougher, mentally, to fly. On Steve’s 
73d mission Orphan Annie got it good from AA and a 
flight of Me 109s. 

Steve jumped, landed in the bay of Genoa, and was 
eventually rescued by a Catalina named /’ll Be Around. 
That about wound up the war for Steve and he was able 
eventually to get back to Cleveland, his iob, wife, and 
baby. 

This is the straight-forward plot line of A Tent on 
Corsica, a rather unpretentious war novel, by Martin 
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About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA = Monograph Hq USMC 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Robert Sherrod 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 


BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN 
SOLOMONS Monograph Hq USMC 


CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
DEFENSE OF WAKE Monograph Hq USMC 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 
FIX BAYONETS Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
FOLLOW ME—2d Marine Division Unit History 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION = Unit History 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 


HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 


THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 


THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 


THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 


THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 


MARINES AT MIDWAY Monograph Hq USMC 


MARINES AND OTHERS 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


Fletcher Pratt 
Unit History 


THE MARINES’ WAR 
THE NINTH MARINES 


SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 
Marine Combat Corres. 


SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 


THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 


THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 


U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 


/ Cluck Lost 


$2.75 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
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4.00 
3.00 
6.00 
5.00 
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This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 


( Pictorial) 

World War II 

BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 


BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 


BATTLE REPORT Vol Ill (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase) 


BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 


GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR II 
Col Leslie E. Simon 


GOEBBELS' DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 


THE HISTORY OF THE 27TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION Edmund G. Love 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Il: RISING SUN IN’ THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 


INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 


MacARTHUR'S JAPAN 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR LtA. R. Buchanan, USNR 
OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE GPO 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 


STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 


STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 


Audie Murphy 
Ralph Ingersoll 


Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


MacDonald 


Russell Brines 


TO HELL AND BACK 
TOP SECRET 
WORLD WAR II 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA _ B. H. Sumner 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Flesch 
ART OF WAR Sun-Tzu 


THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


2.50 


3.00 


$3.50 
3.50 


5.00 
5.00 
3.50 


2.25 
3.00 


5.00 
4.00 


4.00 
5.00 


10.00 


6.00 


6.00 
5.00 


3.00 
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3.50 
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3.00 


5.00 
3.75 


1.75 


3.00 
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3.00 


3.00 


$3.00 
5.00 
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Quigley who served in the 12th Air Force and who, in 
many ways seems to be very much like Steve Thompson. 
The incidents of the story are plausible. In fact, they 
probably happened. Both the fears and heroics are credit- 
able. The story is neither neurotic nor erotic and this 
may keep it from the best-seller lists. The writing is a 
little uneven. At best it compares with the quiet realism 
of Mr. Roberts. At worst (particularly in the dialogue 
department) it is pretty bad. But the characterizations 
are good. After the book is read, the plot fades but you 
are left with the impression you have met a cross-section 
of the guys who fought the air war over the Mediter- 
ranean. EHS 


Combat Narrative .. . 


DAY WITHOUT END—Van Van Praag. 261 pages 
New York: William Sloane Associates. $3.00. 


Only four years have passed since the end of World 
War II but in that time, and even during the war years, 
many authors have come forth with what they must have 
hoped would be the war novel. To date, World War II’s 
A Farewell To Arms has not appeared. There have been, 
however, several good novels, and Van Praag’s Day With. 
out End is one of them. The author, a veteran of five 
years Army experience, fought in France as a platoon 
leader and there received the wound that sent him home. 
We are told on the book’s back cover that Mr Van Praag’s 
experiences in the battle for Normandy provided the back- 
ground for this book. This, no doubt, is one reason why 
the book has an authoritative tone throughout, within 
the limitations imposed upon himself by the author. 

Day Without End concerns only one day of combat as 
experienced by Lieutenant Paul Roth and his platoon as 
they fight through the hedgerows of Normandy. It is 
interesting, well written, and highly descriptive. This re- 
viewer never has been closer to Army troops than cir- 
cumstances dictated on Saipan and Okinawa, which were 
rather remote from the war against Hitler’s Germany, and 
he is in no position either to criticize or praise Paul Roth’s 
platoon. Generally speaking, the European war—as de- 
scribed on the platoon level in this book—must have been 
very much like the Pacific war. with which many marines 
became quite familiar. 

There were some differences. Of all platoons seen or 
led by this reviewer, none had the propensity for vomiting 
that Roth’s had. Come to think of it, Roth not only had 
an unusually high number of men with queasy stomachs 
in his platoon, but more neurotics than an ordinary T/O 
should call for. Lest this should seem too important, it 
might be pointed out that author Van Praag’s busy fingers 
have played all keys on the instrument in his rendition of 
trials and tribulations of the ordinary infantryman, and 
psychoneurotics got a chorus and a half. JRS 
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AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 


BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LtCol W. K. Jones 


BCMBING AND STRATEGY 
Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 


THE CANADIAN ARMY 1939-45 Col C. P. Stacey 
THE CORAL SEA Alan Villiers 
DO OR DIE (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 


DRILL AND COMMAND Infantry Journal, 

Cloth 2.50, Paper 
ELEVEN GENERALS Fletcher Pratt 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 


FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HiS- 
TORY Capt A. T. Mahan 


INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMANDERS 
LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 


HATCHER'S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE—NRA 


Infantry Journal 


LtCol J. D. Hittle 


P. M. S. Blackett 


JOMINI'S ART OF WAR 
THE LIFE OF NELSON Capt A. T. Mahan 
MACHINE WARFARE MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
MAHAN ON NAVAL WARFARE 

MAHAN ON SEA POWER 
MASTERING THE PISTOL (Bud) Fisher 
MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 
MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 


Paul P. Hanson 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS 
A. C. Howell 


THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1948 Edition 

THE NONCOM'S GUIDE MSPCo 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol | (Pistols) 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol II (Rifles) 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE (Army) MSPCo 
RAND McNALLY ROAD ATLAS 

RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD  W. H. B. Smith 


SOVIET ARMS AND SOVIET POWER 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 


SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY = Brenleck & Rights 
WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 


WAY OF A FIGHTER 
MajGen Claire Lee Chennault 


William E. Livezey 
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Historical 


AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 


ADVENTURES OF GENERAL MARBOT 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


A STUDY OF HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 


CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 


JEB STUART Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS A. K. Martienssen 


INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 
: Frederick the Great 


LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes, 
Douglas S. Freeman 


MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 
Roger Shaw 


ORDEAL BY FIRE Fletcher Pratt 
ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Philips 
THE WAR OF 1812 Francis F. Beirne 


UNITED STATES. NAVAL ACADEMY 
John Crane & 
J@mes F. Kriley, USNR 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
YOUNG WASHINGTON—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 


Freeman Cleaves 


Non-Fiction 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE Frank Salser 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL Arnold J. Toynbee 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 
Comdr Arthur A. Ageton 


NAVY WIFE Nancy Shea 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 


PROWLING RUSSIA'S FORBIDDEN ZONE 
Werner Knop 


PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 
James P. Warburg 


SCARNE ON CARDS John Scarne 


SCARNE ON DICE 
THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


Israel Epstein 


John Scarne 


$5.00 
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5.00 
2.00 
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FICTION 


current novels. 


The GAZETTE Book- 
shop can supply all 
Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Sailors on Horseback 


continued from back cover 


vance, burning three houses along with their barns 
and outbuildings on the point of land from which 
the Rebel fire had come. The residents, he figured, 
must have aided and abetted the ambush. Then he 
straddled the road and started toward Chuckatuck, 
some three miles away, where 400 Reb cavalry were 
rumored to be posted. 

Half way to the village in the first flurry of action 
for the day, Cushing met and drove in a Confederate 
picket post frem a cross roads, capturing a mule 
cart and two mules. This at least solved the problem 
of the 12-pounder which the landing party was 
laboriously dragging behind them. They toggled 
the trail of the howitzer to the rear of the cart and 
loaded the ammunition into the improvised caisson, 
after which things moved a little faster. They met 
and drove in two more squads of pickets, and at 
4:30 Cushing and his sailors marched into town 
just in time to be received by a saber charge. 

There were about 40 Reb cavalry coming at them 
from 200 yards to the front. Cushing’s gunners un- 
limbered the howitzer, swung it around, and started 
firing. The effect was most salutary, except the 
noise made the mules bolt straight for the Confed- 
erates. 

The street was narrow. The confusion was great. 

“Load with canister,” ordered Cushing, but all 
the ammunition was in the mule cart. So Cushing 
ordered a charge. 

The strange sight of sailors charging up a village 
street, or perhaps it was the careening mule cart, 
was too much for the gray cavalry. They turned 
around and galloped the other way, leaving behind 
two dead cavaliers, three riderless horses, and six 
pistols. The mule cart was recaptured and the town 
was Cushing’s. 

A little interrogation of the townspeople revealed 
that the captured seamen from the Stepping Stones 
had been taken to Confederate headquarters across 
Reed’s Ferry. This put them out of reach so Cush- 
ing turned his expedition back toward the beach. 
first mounting himself and Acting Ensign William 
Hunter on two of the Rebel horses. The third horse 
was given to an old sailor who was making heavy 


weather of the march. The time was about 5:15. 

The road back led through a woods and Cush- 
The howitzer 
went into action and the noise had the same effect 


ing’s column was again attacked. 


on the old sailor’s horse as it had had on the span 
of mules. The horse headed back for Chuckatuck. 

“Jack saw that he was struck by a squall and tried 
to luff,’ Cushing wrote later, “but it was of no use 
and as for anchoring it was just out of the question. 
But discipline in the school of danger now came to 
his assistance. Quickly pulling out one of the pistols 
from the holsters he placed the muzzle at the horse’s 
ear and blazed away. The speed of the runaway 
was great so that it took about a dozen bounds, end 
over end, to satisfy his momentum, and our jolly 
‘shell back’ found himself seated in a ditch with the 
wreckage alongside. 

“Stripping the rigging off he came in to join us, 
with the saddie on his back, swearing against a craft 
that wouldn’t answer its helm.” 

Without further incident they were back to their 
beachhead by 7:00 to find their “perimeter” still 
intact. They reembarked in their small craft and 
pulled for the gunboats, bearing off two bodies, one 
the seaman killed cn the 21st and the second a 
sailor killed in the cavalry charge. 

At midnight, once more aboard the Commodore 
Barney, Cushing wrote his dispatch to Acting Rear- 
Admiral S. P. Lee, Commanding North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. Cushing had compliments 
for all hands except the 15 soldiers. For them he 
had a stiff “I was obliged to threaten (them) in 
order to make them do their duty.” 

He had one fact cf military significance to report 
and this he also passed along to Gen Peck, com- 
mander of the Federal troops in the area. The Con- 
federates no longer seemed to be in strength near 
Suffolk. Cushing was right; Longstreet was march- 
ing his corps back to Fredericksburg to rejoin 
Robert E. Lee. Across the Rappahannock the Fed- 
erals were stirring in their winter camp. “Fighting 
Joe” Hooker was getting ready to cross the river 


and there was a battle to be fought: Chancellors- 
ville. EHS 
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@® CHUCKATUCK IS A SMALL VIRGINIA VILLAGE 
about ten miles north of Suffolk, three miles from 
the Nansemond River, and right close to Smithfield 
which is where the hams come from. In April, 1863, 
it was just about the same size and place it is today 
and it was distinguished, briefly, for one thing: it 
was the headquarters of Gen James Longstreet’s left 
wing. “Old Pete” Longstreet had been detached 
from Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia and was 
down there to see that the vicinity’s famous hog 
meat didn’t all fall into Yankee hands. 

The Federals in the vicinity were rather sedentary 
in their habits. Longstreet took back Suffolk and 
what fighting was done was mostly between the 
Yankee gunboats in the rivers and Longstreet’s in- 
fantry on the banks. It was a rather inconclusive 
sort of campaign. 

Stepping Stones was the improbable name of one 
of the Union gunboats. At 11 a.m., 21 April 1863, 
Stepping Stones, “Captain” Harris' commanding, 
was on station at Sleepy Hole, Nansemond River, 
when a civilian was espied on the bank waving a 
white handkerchief. This was the expected signal 
from a Mr Wilson, a Pinkerton who was supposed 
to have some intelligence on the enemy to deliver. 
Capt Harris put a boat over the side with four men 
at the oars and one at the tiller to bring “Mr Wil- 
son” aboard. 


‘Harris, like most of the gunboat commanders in the rank- 
ing Union Navy, was a junior officer and “captain” by naval 


courtesy alone. 




















Just before the boat grounded, “Mr Wilson” 
stepped discreetly back into the brush and a con- 
cealed ambush of Johnny Rebs cut loose with their 
rifles. Harris, aboard the Stepping Stones, saw his 
boat crew flopping around but couldn’: think of 
anything better to do than open up with his howit- 
zers which added to the noise but did little to 
resolve the situation. 

The next morning Lt William B. Cushing, USN, 
senior officer on the river, arrived in the Com- 
modore Barney along with the Yankee and an Army 
gunboat West End. Cushing was never so happy as 
when leading a landing party” and this was a per- 
fect excuse. At 1:45 p.m., seven boats; two from 
the Barney, three from the Yankee, and two loaded 
with 15 soldiers from the West End; formed in line 
and pulled for the beach under cover of an em- 
bryonic naval gunfire preparation being fired by the 
four gunboats in the river.* All in all, Cushing 
landed 90 men and his 12-pound howitzer. 


Ashore, he found the boat from the Stepping 
Stones, the dead body of a seaman, and four mus- 
kets. Leaving a party to guard his boats, Cushing 
threw out a line of skirmishers and started his ad- 


"Readers of the GazeTTE have met Cushing before; see 
New River Landing—1862, back cover, June 1948. 


*The Commodore Barney, mounting five 100-pound smooth- 
bores, one 100-pound Parrott rifle, a 12-pound howitzer (for 
landings), and crewed by 150 men was a typical Union 
gunboat. 

continued on back inside cover 

















